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MILLS COLLEGE 


==—==LUELLA CLAY CARSON, LL. D., Presideat————== 
The only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast Exclusively for Young Women 


OCATED among the beautiful hills near Oak- 
I land, California, close to San Francisco and 
the great Universities of the West. 


Full collegiate course leading to degree. En- 
trance and graduation requirements equivalent to 
those of Stanford and University of California. 
Training fits students for teaching regular lines of 
academic work, and offers special advantages for 
music, art, library study and home economics. 
Well equipped laboratories for science. Special 
attention to healthof students. Modern gymnasium 
thoroughly equipped. Outdoor life and sports in 
the ideal California climate. 


Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast 


FOR CATALOGUE AND BROCHURE OF VIEWS 
Address President’s Secretary, Mills College P. O. Cal. 


W ELCOMES the visiting Teachers to make of 

this store their headquarters during the con- 
vention, and to make full use of the public utilities, 
the Waiting Room, Hospital, Information Bureau, 
etc. Likewise the Cafe is an ideal place to dine. 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS may be opened on 
personal application to the Credit Office. 


' 
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Golden West Hotel 


IN THE CITY’S CENTER 


FRED P. PLAGEMANN, Proprietor 


Every Modern Improvement. 150 Rooms. 50 Baths. 
Cafe in Connection. 


Rates: $1.00 per Day Upward, European. 


From Ferry Take Any Market Street Car Except Sutter. From Third and Townsend 
Take Fourth and Ellis Car. The Golden West Free Bus Meets All Trains 
and Boats at Ferries and Steamship Landings at Depot. 


Corner Ellis and Powell Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Entrance on Powell Street Phone Douglas 3215 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
Webster's New International 


DICTIONARY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


@ Editor in Chief, Dr. W.T. Harris. Q Key to lit- 
erature of seven centuries. General information 
doubled. @ Divided Page: important words above, 
less important below. @ 400,000 Words and Phrases. 
6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
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Consider the New International when select- 
ing your Christmas Gifts. 


It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 
Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for specimen pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Fixes in the Pupils’ Minds the Essentials of Right Living 


~ Davison’s Human 
Body and Health 


Intermediate, 50 Cents 


This is a book which is practical rather than theoretical, specific 
rather than general, simple rather than technical, reasonable rather 
than intemperate, modern rather than antiquated. 

A book of real service, which teaches mainly the lessons of 
healthful, sanitary living, and of the prevention of disease, which 
does not waste time on names of bones and organs, which furnishes 
information which every one ought to know, which is both practical 
in its application and interesting in its presentation. 


In Davison’s Human Body and Health It Is Made Clear 


That the teaching of physiology in our schools can be made 
more vital and serviceable to humanity. 

That anatomy and physiology are of little value to young 
people unless they help them to practice in their daily lives the 
teachings of hygiene and sanitation. 

That both personal and public health can be improved by 
teaching certain basal truths, thus decreasing the death rate, now so 
large from a general ignorance of common diseases. 

That such instruction should show how these diseases, colds, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and malaria, are 
contracted and how they can be prevented. 

That the foundation for much of the illness in later life is laid 
by the boy and girl during school years, and that instruction which 
helps the pupils to understand the care of the body, and the true 
value of fresh air, proper food, exercise, and cleanliness, will add 
much to the wealth of a nation and the happiness of its people. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


571 Market Street, San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Spend Your Next Vacation In 


Yosemite Valley 


AN OUTING AMID THE GRANDEURS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST NATURAL ATTRACTION 
BEAUTIFUL—SUBLIME 





CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR 
REST AND RECREATION 


Daily Outings to Points of 
Interest. 


Jolly Times Around the 
Cr eee ZN Evening Camp-fire. 

aT Tae ? The Best Society, Congenial 

enh as Companions. 


Good Hotels - Boarding Camps - Private Camping 





@ You have your choice of accommodations at reasonable 
rates. This outing is not more expensive than many another 
to inferior or commonplace resorts. A vacation in Yosemite 
is restful and inspiring—never to be forgotten, and one you 
will wish to repeat. Teachers are going to the valley in 
larger numbers each season. You can go alone if your 
friends can not go with you, for you will be sure to find 


good company on the way. 


ASK FOR YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 







O. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager Merced, Cal. 
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MRS. C. W. TREWELLA, Proprietor A. T. KENDALL, MANAGER 


CADILLAC HOTEL 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Phone Franklin 3840 


Northeast Corner Eddy and Leavenworth Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ENTIRELY NEW AND MODERN THROUGHOUT 





MEMBERS OF THE 
California Teachers 


Association 


Rebeed ead up-to-date — are cordially invited to make use of 


S our store and reading room during 
centrally located, situated at Institute Week. We are now located 


250 Kearny Street between Third and Fourth on Mission 
Between Settee and Bah Street, just around the corner from 
the heart of the shopping district. 
Catering to Teachers and Students. You will find it comfortable, and a 
convenient place to leave your bundles, 
Headquarters for Stanford and to drop in to write your letters, 
Berkeley people. or to look over the books and mag- 

azines. 


Rooms with detached bath $1.00 eet 
Rooms with private bath Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


$1.50 and $2.00 116 Mission Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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ONCE MORE. 
PALACE HOTEL 


Welcomes You To 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Palace will be the headquarters of the officers of the 
Teachers’ Association during the convention, 
and the center of activity 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


Address PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 


a an 2 
BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
sb we AZ 


576-584 MIS 


SION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
“QUALITY IS CERTAINLY A FACTOR IN THE 
PLACING OF YOUR BUSINESS. REMEMBER THAT 
WE HAVE THIS VIEW IN MIND CONSTANTLY IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF OUR APPARATUS FOR PHYSICS 

AND CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES” 


EVENTUALLY B-K-H-CO. 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


AN EPOCH-MAKING REPORT 


We include in this number Supt. Frank F. Bunker’s recent report 
to the Berkeley Board of Education. This report outlines a plan for 
the reorganization of the Berkeley schools. While this report has 
been shaped to bear specifically upon the problems of the school system 
of Berkeley, the report is of marked general interest because it is based 
upon principles applicable to city school systems throughout the country. 
A report based upon educational principles gains rather than loses by 
being specific. The educational problems of our university city may 
safely be considered typical. 

This report marks a distinct break from the traditional order. To 
some it will seem revolutionary and dangerous. Others will herald it 
as the dawn of better things. For it is true that recent years have 
witnessed a growing discontent with the traditional eight year grammar 
school and four year high school courses. We have never been able to 
secure a satisfactory articulation of the two. Historically speaking, 
the grammar school course has been built up from the people, while 
that of the high school has been built downward from the university. 
In consequence there has been no true articulation—such a distinctly 
artificial jointure must needs be inadequate and unsatisfactory. It is 
opposed to the nature of growth—there is nothing organic in it. 
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Now while many educationists have realized the faults of the 
present system and have pointed out these faults in a theoretic way, it 
has remained for Superintendent Bunker to take the advance step, the 
step of constructive effort. In his report he has outlined a plan to do 
away with some of the errors and evils, at least, in our present system. 
In addition he shows how we may conserve the good therein and make 
substantial additions thereto. Superintendent Bunker has a faith in his 
plan that craves sight. THe is willing to try it on his own schools. 
Here we have a clear-sighted man who has passed the talking 
point. In consequence, we shall expect results which will greatly benefit 
the entire State of California and other States. We commend this 
report as a document worthy of our readers’ most careful consideration. 
We prophesy that this report will take rank as one of the most 
important contributions to educational doctrine produced this year in 
America. 


OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH CO-OPERATION 


We have this month in California a marked illustration of what 
community of educational interests will do for the teachers of a State. 
At the meetings of the Southern California Teachers’ Association at 
Los Angeles (December 22d-24th) and the California Teachers’ 
Association at San Francisco (December 27th-30th), the ten thousand 
teachers of California will have educational opportunities of a high 
order. The privilege of hearing such men as Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, Dr. David B. Barrows, and Luther Burbank 
is a privilege greatly to be prized. In point of educational value and 
interest the programs prepared for these two meetings will not be 
surpassed throughout the entire country. We know that the teachers 
of the State will take advantage of the opportunity. 

What renders such magnificent meetings possible? The simple 
fact that the teachers of California are awakening to the benefits of 
co-operation. When every teacher in the State has a firm grasp of the 
possibilities of good, both for the common cause and his own profes- 
sional improvement, in these great educational gatherings, he will 
consider it not only a duty but a privilege to belong to one of the four 
associations of teachers in California. He will deem it a pleasure to 
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lend his support to an organization which does so much for him in 
the way of culture, intercourse, and entertainment. 

But we have only partly learned the lesson of co-operation. True, it 
has taught us the value of great meetings directed to professional 
improvement principally along the lines of our daily work. We have 
still to realize the professional and material betterment that will accrue 
from a united front of all the associations of the State. The formation 
of the California Council of Education, as proposed in the plan of 
affiliation, will be another great step forward. Every successful gov- 
ernmental plan must needs combine the principles of liberty and union. 
The principle of liberty with its necessary local phase is now safe- 
guarded by the several associations; the principle of union, of centralized 
strength, will vest in the California Council of Education representing 
the entire State. It required a little time for the Virginia colonist to 
realize that American citizenship meant far more in dignity and power 
than that which he had enjoyed as a citizen of Virginia. But by dint 
of hard knocks he finally saw the point. The process of civilization 
has largely been the process of learning to think in terms of larger units. 
For as old as the hills, and more stable than they, is the aphorism: 
In union there is strength. 


THE WORK OF A STATE REFORM SCHOOL 


A visit to the Preston School of Industry at Ione (Amador county) 
serves to make one thoughtful. It gives the observer a distinctly. 
practical view of education. The keynote of this state reform school 
is work. E-verybody is busy. There is no mischief for idle hands to 
do, for there are no idle hands. All the boys are learning useful trades, 
and they are learning them not in a theoretic way, but with a practical 
end constantly in view. 

The boys are now putting up a fine new brick building to be used 
as a general storeroom and dining quarters. ‘The bricks used in this 
building were made by the boys. Boy masons lay the bricks and boy 
carpenters will do the inside finishing work. Boy tailors make all the 
clothing worn by the several hundred boys. When a boy leaves the 
institution he is given two good suits, so that he may re-enter the world 
clothed in a manner to command his own self-respect. 
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All the shoes worn by the boys are made by boy shoe-makers. 
We saw one boy so intent upon a pair of shoes he was making that 
when asked by the officer in charge to show the visitor some of his work 
(a strong, serviceable, well-made pair of shoes), he merely nodded his 
head toward a closed drawer, and went on with his work. And that 
same boy had been committed to the school because of vicious idleness 
culminating in burglary. 

The attendants study their boys carefully to discover if possible the 
line of least resistance. If a boy has a preference for a certain trade, 
this preference is respected. But one and all must learn to do some- 
thing. In addition to the trades already mentioned, different groups 
of boys are learning blacksmithing, printing, gardening, dairying, horti- 
culture, farming, butchering, poultry raising, laundering, painting, 
plumbing, engineering, photography, music (band), dining-room and 
kitchen service. And all these occupations are practiced to serve the 
every-day needs of the school. 

The Preston School of Industry is based on the idea that the ability 
to earn one’s own living is the surest safeguard of worthy citizenship. 
The records of the school show that the theory is sound. In a final 
analysis the ability to take care of oneself is the basis of self-respect. 
In the recent past we pedagogues were inclined to use the term 
utilitarianism as a term of reproach, but we have learned better. 
Inability to do anything useful is filling our penitentiaries. 

Taken as a whole, the boys at the Preston School are a cheerful, 
active, healthy set of youngsters. The very fact, however, that they 
are there is proof that they are (or were) below the average in industry 
and morality, for industry and morality are twins. The school is doing 
these boys a great deal of good. Basing an estimate upon the records 
of several years, it is safe to say that four out of every five of these 
boys will leave the school to lead decent, useful lives. If this definite 
practical training will do so much for unpromising boys, turning the 
life-current from idleness and sin to industry and righteousness, how 
great the need for more industrial training for the boys in our high 
schools! What a shame that in nineteen communities out of every 
twenty in California a boy must commit a crime to secure an education 
that will render him truly self-reliant and hence self-respecting! 
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A PLAN FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF BERKELEY* 


FRANK F. BUNKER 
City Superintendent of Schools 


A Statement of the Situation 


This plan for a proposed reorganization of the school department 
of Berkeley grows directly out of an urgent need which must be met 
at an early day by the board of education, namely, the need for pro- 
viding classrooms in sufficient number to meet the prospective growth 
of the high school. 

Despite the fact that during the past three years the people of 
Berkeley have bonded the city for $270,000 for high school purposes 
alone, the money having been expended in extending the high school 
site and the erection of buildings thereon, it remains that this expendi- 
ture has sufficed to satisfy our present needs only, and to-day, three 
months after the new buildings have been occupied, we find ourselves 
at the limit of our capacity, with no room to meet the normal increase 
in enrollment which we are confident will be a steady and continuous 
one. Indeed, we are extremely anxious at the beginning of the spring 
term to organize some additional classes, but find that we are unable to 
do so because of a lack of classrooms. 

The most obvious plan for meeting this difficulty would be to 
inaugurate at once a movement directed toward securing another bond 
issue for the purchase of either an extension of the present high school 
site, or a separate site in some other part of the city and the erection 
thereon of additional buildings. However, inasmuch as within four 
years the city has bonded itself for school purposes to an aggregate of 
$720,000, it seems to me that at this time the board of education 
should exhaust every possible alternative for meeting this need before 
adding further burdens to an already heavily taxed community. It is 
to obviate the necessity of rebonding the city that I present to you 
another plan which I believe has the merit of providing at little or no 
additional outlay on the part of the community, sufficient room for 
several years to come. In addition to obviating the need for further 


*A report to the Board of Education. 
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bonding of the city at this time, I believe the plan can be fully justified 
on educational grounds, and that not only will the taxpayers be relieved 
of this extra burden, but in addition thereto, the efficiency of the school 
department as a whole will be very greatly increased. 


The Alternative Plan 


The plan which I have recommended involves a reorganization and 
a re-grouping of the several grades of our schools. Stated briefly, it 
is this: To have three groups of schools, one group (the high schools 
proper) comprising the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years only; the 
second group, which may be called the introductory high school group, 
comprising the seventh, eighth and ninth years only; and a third group 
of schools (the elementary schools proper) comprising all children of 
the first six years. To make it more concrete, the plan proposes, when 
in full operation, that all the seventh, eighth and ninth grade children 
of the entire department be assembled at certain schools which shall 
be organized for work of this character; that the work of the ninth 
year be no longer done at the high school proper, but at these centers; 
and that the other schools of the department comprise grades no higher 
than the sixth grade, the same to be feeders to the centers. 


If this plan were to be placed in immediate operation, it would 
mean that four hundred pupils would be taken from the high school 
and distributed among the centers, thus leaving a capacity margin in 
the high school proper sufficient to care for the natural growth of the 
school for a number of years, and with the completion of the grammar 
school buildings now in process of erection, we will have adequate 
capacity to care for many more than the four hundred which will be 
thrown back upon the schools. By means of this plan the many school 
rooms now being added to the department will be occupied which 
otherwise will remain standing idle for several years to come, and the 
entire plant will thereby be kept working to more nearly its full capacity. 
In short, the plan proposes a redistribution of children among our 
several schools, in order to lessen the congestion in the high school 


proper. 
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The Educational Significance of the Plan 


An examination of this plan will convince one, I think, that the 
division of the grades into three groups is a much more natural one 
than the arrangement under which we are now working with a division 
of the grades into two groups only, one group comprising the eight 
elementary years and the other group, the four upper years. 

Statistics show that the masses are held in school no longer than 
through the fifth grade, and that at the close of the fifth grade they 
drop out in very large numbers which means, educationally, that what- 
ever is to be taught to the masses must be given in the first five or six 
years. By making the break come at the close of the sixth year the 
tendency will be to hold the children in school at least one year longer. 


In the schools comprising this group of the first six years, I would 
have the course of study uniform for all children and somewhat narrow 
in its scope. I would see to it that there is emphasized in the work 
of the first six years those things which the masses must have if they 
get on at all. I would see to it that whether or not anything else were 
gotten, that at least the children learn how to read, how to write, how 
to use their own language, both orally and in written form, how to 
perform with facility and accuracy the simple operations of arithmetic 
and of accounting, and I would also see to it that in these first six 
years that they get somewhat of a sympathetic knowledge of their city, 
state and national government,’ and that they also learn the elementary 
things about sanitation and health conditions which everybody needs 
to know, not only to protect themselves as individuals, but to protect 
society as well. I would select from the corps for work in these first 
six years, teachers who are particularly adapted to handling children 
of this early age and to inculcating the content which I have just 
outlined. 

In the “Introductory High Schools” there would be congregated 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years. These years comprise another 
natural group, inasmuch as children would enter it at the beginning of 
the period of adolescence, when by nature they naturally crave an 
opportunity to dip into a wide range of subjects and activities, which 
is Nature’s way of insuring a freedom of choice in determining occu- 
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pation, and somewhat of intelligence in the same. I would have certain 
prescribed subjects for this group, but in addition thereto would permit 
as many electives as possible, thus making it unnecessary, as at present, 
for every child in the seventh and eighth grades to take exactly the 
same work as every other child. In contrast to the work of the first 
six years, I should wish to see the work of this group made exceed- 
ingly rich in content and variety, and particularly in human interest. 
I should hope to see the work of this group relate very closely to life 
and be as far away as possible from that which is purely academic in 
education. I should wish much emphasis placed on learning how to 
study, how to use the library, how to get material from the same with 
expedition and with judgment. If a child foresees that he wants to 
take German or Latin in the high school proper, I would wish him to 
begin these Janguages when he enters this group and thus have six 
years of work in the same before he enters college, instead of four 
as according to our present arrangement. I should wish to see the 
work of this group shaped up to make a more easy transition from the 
work of the elementary grades to the departmental work of the high 
school. In line with this, I should wish teachers assigned to work in 
these grades who have a broad culture and wide experience in teaching 
in the grades. 

By an arrangement of this kind it would seem that the work of 
the high school proper could be made more intensive than it is at the 
present time, with higher standards of scholarship and more rigid 
requirements than at present obtain, and without working any hardship 
upon the young people who enter the same, for it would seem that if 
this work which I have outlined be carefully and efficiently done, that 
the incoming student will have developed a much more serious attitude 
toward his work than obtains at the present time; will have oriented 
himself better, so far as his subjects are concerned, and that the break 
will not be so great or so discouraging as with the plan under which 
we are now working. 

Moreover, the students entering the high school proper will have 
developed thereby a greater cohesion than now obtains. With our 
present plan, students dribble into the high school in small numbers 
and from many schools. They are wholly lacking in anything 
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approaching a community feeling or a feeling of group responsibility. 
They have had no experience in organized action and are not conscious 
of their individual responsibility in contributing to the establishment 
of a student body sentiment which shall be high and lofty in its purposes 
and in its influence. In consequence, it is difficult for the student body 
of the school to assimilate such, properly and completely, and if the 
existing school morale be low, these incomers are in no wise fitted to lift 
it. With three years of community life at the centers wherein the 
administrative methods are shaped to develop this responsibility, it 
would seem that the student would enter the high school proper at a 
much higher level with respect to student body morale than at present. 


The Disadvantages of the Plan 


A plan as far-reaching as this is not without its disadvantages, 
which should be carefully anticipated and examined before it is placed 
in operation. 

Objections to the plan will arise from three sources: (1) From 
some of the members of the school corps; (2) from some of the parents 
of the community; and (3) because of the necessity for a readjustment 
of administrative details to meet the plan. 

As to the first, when the plan is in full operation, the result would 
be that a number of the schools would be left without their present 
seventh and eighth grades, which possibly will render the position of 
principal of the school somewhat less desirable than it is at the present 
time. Furthermore, it will mean some shifting of the teachers of the 
department. However, this is to be said: That it would be unneces- 
sary, and indeed undesirable, to place the plan in its entirety in 
operation at once. It would be a comparatively easy matter to work 
it out gradually, permitting the transition to extend over a considerable 
period of time. This would give adequate opportunity for both the 
teachers and principals to make whatever adjustment was necessary 
without any hardship to themselves. Again, so far as the principals 
are concerned, there would be no diminution in the number of pupils 
enrolled in their several schools; in point of fact the enrollment would 
be increased over what obtains at the present time. In either case, 
therefore, there would be no loss in salary due to this cause. 
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The second objection, which may come from some of the parents, 
namely, the inconvenience of sending children to a somewhat more 
distant school, will be more difficult to meet. For instance, a family 
living in the immediate neighborhood of the McKinley School, and 
having children in the lower grades, would be put to the inconvenience 
of sending them either to the Emerson or the LeConte schools, depend- 
ing upon the particular locality in which they were living. While 
these schools are at a distance, which in the country would be a trifling 
one, and one meriting no particular consideration, yet in the city people 
have gotten so accustomed to close proximity to a school that they 
dislike greatly, in many instances, to send their children a few blocks 
further to another school. This inconvenience can, in a large measure, 
be met by retaining at each center six rooms for the use of the children 
of the six elementary grades who live in its immediate neighborhood, 
and thus only those living at some distance from the center would be 
required to go to another school. Inconvenience can not be entirely 
avoided, and yet set over against this inconvenience to a few families 
is the fact that by that this arrangement the taxpayers of Berkeley will 
be relieved of the necessity of bonding the city for additional school 
facilities for some time to come. Furthermore, there will be the gain 
which will come to the child through the increased efficiency of the 
department. I believe the public spirit of the people of Berkeley is 
such that they will be willing to undergo inconveniences in individual 
cases for the sake of the larger good which will accrue to Berkeley 
as a whole. 

The third source of difficulty, namely, that of formulating the 
courses of study, adjusting the parts of the same to secure both unity 
and flexibility, and arranging for the proper supervision of the special 
lines of work, are all administrative difficulties requiring time to work 
out, but offering no serious obstacle to the plan. 


% * *% * *% 


Specific Recommendations 


In view of the foregoing, I recommend to this board of education 
that it take up at once a serious consideration, with a view to coming 
to a determination at an early day, of the following points: 
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(1) That no new ninth grade class be organized at the high 
school proper, but that those already organized be retained uatil all 
students now enrolled therein have completed the work of the same. 


(2) That all children now completing the work of the eighth 
grades be assembled at the McKinley and Washington schools, and 
that the work of the ninth grade be begun at this time in these two 
schools. 


(3) That at this time the seventh, eighth and ninth grades of 
these two schools only be organized as a unit, and that the seventh and 
eighth grades of other schools for the present remain unchanged. 


(4) That children from the seventh and eighth grades of schools 
other than these two centers be permitted to enter their respective grades 
in these centers if they desire to avail themselves of the better facilities 
which can be offered therein. 


(5) That sufficient room be provided at these two centers 
through transferring those children below the seventh grade who live 
farthest from their respective schools, and who will, therefore, be least 
inconvenienced, to accommodate the pupils entering the upper grades 
therein. 


(6) That the board finish and equip at once all rooms now 
in course of construction. 


(7) That the board take steps looking toward changing the 
Hillside School from a four-room school to one of six rooms. 


(8) That the board authorize the giving of this report to the 
press, in order that there may be an opportunity for full consideration 
of the poinis which the plan involves by the people of Berkeley before 
the board takes definite action on same. 





THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT PROBLEM 
E. Morris Cox 
Superintendent of Schools, San Rafael 


E are now just on the eve of our quadrennial slaughter of 
county superintendents. It is nothing short of a marvel that 
our county schools have been able to survive the terrible strain 

they have been compelled to endure because of the almost criminal waste 
in the constant changing of official heads. Only once in the last thirty 
years has an election failed to change at least one-half of the county 
superintendents. In 1890 the percentage was the lowest with 47 
per cent, and the highest, or 67 per cent, was reached at the preceding 
election (1886). What business house could afford regularly to change 
nearly two-thirds of its working force, much less its managing corps? 

The table stands thus: 

Election of 1882—19 out of 52 county superintendents were re- 
elected, or 37 per cent. 

Election of 1886—17 out of 52 county superintendents were 
elected, or 33 per cent. 

Election of 1890—28 out of 53 county superintendents were 
elected, or 53 per cent. 

Election of 1894—20 out of 57 county superintendents were 
elected, or 35 per cent. 

Election of 1898—25 out of 57 county superintendents 
elected, or 44 per cent. 

Election of 1902—24 out of 57 county superintendents 
elected, or 42 per cent. 

Election of 1906—26 out of 57 county superintendents were 
elected, or 45 per cent. 

The causes for this are several. The salaries have been too low 
to hold some; others gave up because the work was not agreeable; still 
more were the victims of the popular feeling that two terms in office 
are sufficient; a greater number fell at the stroke of the boss’s club; 
and the greatest number have tasted defeat by the people. In studying 
the lists it becomes evident that no process of selection has been practiced 
by boss or people that has worked for the good of the schools. Both 
teacher and layman, educated or illiterate, trained or untrained, experi- 
enced or inexperienced, successful or unsuccessful, have all fallen alike 
before these forces. 
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Shall the schools continue to suffer? They will do so unless some 
radical measures are taken up and pushed vigorously. Even at our last 
election we had a change of 55 per cent of our superintendents, so there 
seems to be no hope for improvement so long as the present method of 
selection continues. When 50 per cent of our present superintendents 
go next year, it will not be the best nor the poorest who will be kept 
or rejected. We must find some method of selection that will choose 
for efficiency and hold on to those who have proven their worth. 


Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley has ably championed an amendment to 
our constitution making it possible to appoint county superintendents. It 
has been opposed by those who wanted to know by what method the 
appointment was to be made. Others, too, have opposed it because they 
claimed it to be an attack upon the county superintendents or an effort 
to take something from them. Our thirty years’ record shows clearly 
that some such method is their salvation. 


How will this do for a method of appointment? At each biennial 
election provide for the election of one member of a county school board 
from each supervisorial district in which there is no supervisorial contest, 
except, of course, at the first election a member must be chosen from 
each district. This would give a school board of five members chosen 
at a time when the politics of the local supervisorial contest would not 
greatly affect the choice. This school board should be given power to 
choose the county superintendent, members of the board of examiners 
(present county board of education), fix the school tax rate, and perhaps 
have other powers. In most counties, if not in all, the best men and 
women would be willing to serve on such a board. The duties would 
not be heavy, but the results would be most valuable. It is not difficult 
to get good, public-spirited men to serve on many of our city boards of 
education. Would it not be even easier to get them to serve on such a 
county board? Here is a plan for your discussion. By all means let 
us not lose time. Dismiss technicalities and quibbles from the discussion 
and find some plan that will not only select good county superintendents, 
but keep them after we get them. If this plan will do it, good: if not, let 
us find another. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


With an introduction by 
Dr. ALexis F. LANGE 


University of California 


A committee of the Berkeley Teachers’ Association submits here- 
with the tentative draft of a retirement salary law. In preparing this 
draft the committee was guided by the following considerations: 

1. Our school system can adequately serve the State only by 
securing the life-long, loyal service of fit teachers. But this presupposes 
not only a fair prospect of steady employment and of advancement 
through merit; nor only compensation sufficient to further personal and 
professional life, liberty, and happiness; but also provision against the 
day when further adequate service becomes impossible. A retirement 
salary system is demanded by the self-interest of the State. 

2. Of the State as a whole. Only through a State system can 
a high level of service be maintained everywhere for every group and 
grade of the young. Only a State system can make it possible for 
teachers to serve anywhere in the State without endangering or forfeiting 
their prospects of retirement on a salary. Only a State system can fully 
develop in teachers the proud consciousness of being servants not of 
Tom, Dick, and the Old Harry in a county or city, but of the com- 
monwealth of California. 

3. Retirement salaries naturally and obviously constitute a rightful 
lien on the funds contributed by the State as a whole to the regular 
salaries of the teachers of the State. To pay such salaries out of the 
common and high school funds, both duly increased, and out of the 
sums set apart by the State for its own special educational institutions 
of whatever type, would be merely a new application of a well-estab- 
lished rule. This method, moreover, would have the advantages of 
permanent adequacy, of fairness to all concerned, and of easy operation, 
and would in no way diminish the responsibility of local communities 
for the salaries of the teachers in active service. 

4. The compulsory insurance plan of retirement is tolerable only 
as an evil of transition. Teachers as a class are not feeble-minded 
candidates for the poor house. The State’s duty is done when it 
creates and maintains the highest possible standard of expert service 
and the most wholesome conditions possible for getting the most out 
of its servants. 
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5. Fiscal impossibilities aside, it would probably not advance the 
cause of education if a retirement salary were provided for those who 
regard teaching as an episode, preferably a brief one. At any rate, 
the professional teacher, it must be assumed, will not wish to retire 
before the age of sixty. 


An Act TO PROVIDE FOR RETIREMENT SALARIES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS OF THIS STATE, AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE REVENUE THEREFOR. 


The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION |. Any public school teacher who shall have reached 
the age of sixty and who shall have served, on a legal teacher’s certifi- 
cate, as teacher or superintendent, or partly as teacher and partly as 
superintendent or supervising executive or educational administrator, for 
at least thirty years, at least twenty of which shall have been in the 
public schools of this State, including the last ten years preceding retire- 
ment, shall receive upon retirement after such service a retirement salary, 
payable quarterly, or as provided in section six of this act, which salary 
shall be equal to one-half of the average salary of the last ten years 
of service; provided that the terms “‘ten years” as used in this act shall 
not be construed as meaning ten consecutive years, and that, on the 
other hand, the interruptions of service during this period, however 
caused, shall not exceed a total of three years; and provided further, 
that the terms “‘public schools” shall be construed, for the purposes of 
this act, as meaning all schools supported partly or wholly by public 
funds and subject to county or city or city and county or State control; 
and provided further, that the above requirement of a legal teacher’s 
certificate for the full thirty years shall not apply to those who entered 
the public school service of this State prior to the passage of this act, 
except that no person shall be entitled to receive said retirement salary 
who is not the holder of such a legal teacher’s certificate at the time 
of retirement. 


Sec. 2. Any public school teacher, as described in section one, 
who shall have served, on a legal teacher’s certificate, for at least twenty 
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years, in the public schools of this State and who shall, by reason 
of bodily or mental infirmity, have become incapacitated for further 
service, shall receive a retirement salary, payable quarterly, or as pro- 
vided in section six, equal to one-half of the average salary of the last 
ten years immediately preceding retirement, provided application for 
such retirement salary is made within one year after the last month 
of service; provided, however, that the above requirement of a legal 
teacher’s certificate for the full twenty years shall not apply to those 
who entered the public school service of California before the passage 
of this act, except that no person shall be entitled to receive a retirement 
salary who is not the holder of such a legal teacher’s certificate at the 
time of becoming so incapacitated. 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Education shall define in detail the 
periods of service specified in this act, and shall make all needful 
regulations for the method or methods of applying for and drawing 
said retirement salaries, and for the method or methods of determining 
the eligibility of each applicant under either of the preceding sections, 
and the amount of the retirement salary under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. The retirement salaries of elementary teachers and prin- 
cipals or of county or city or city and county superintendents or super- 
vising executives or educational administrators and the retirement salary 
of the state superintendent of public instruction shall constitute a legiti- 
mate charge upon the common school fund of the State. The retirement 
salaries of secondary school teachers and principals shall constitute a 
legitimate charge upon the high school fund. 

*Sec. 5. At least thirty days prior to the day appointed for each 
regular session of the legislature, the superintendent of public instruction 
shall report to the legislature of this State what amounts will be needed 
in each of the two next succeeding fiscal years to pay the retirement 
salaries hereby made a charge upon the common school funds and 
high school funds respectively, in order that said amounts may be added 
to the other amounts necessary to levy and appropriate for said common 
school funds and high school funds for such years. 

Sec. 6. Before apportioning said funds, as provided in sections 
1532, 1858 and 1761 of the Political Code, the superintendent of 


public instruction shall ascertain as nearly as possible the amounts 
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needed annually for retirement salaries and shall deduct the same from 
the total sums available for apportionment, and the amounts so deducted 
shall constitute two special funds in the state treasury, out of which 
the state treasurer shall pay said retirement salaries upon warrants 
properly drawn by the superintendent of public instruction. The retire- 
ment salaries of public school teachers or educational officials other 
than those specified above in this section, namely, teachers or educational 
officials whose last year or years of service have been spent in educational 
institutions supported by the state by means of special state appropria- 
tions or other forms of state taxation, shall be a charge upon the annual 
budgets of said institutions and shall be paid as the regular salaries are 
paid in these institutions; provided that no one shall be permitted to 
draw from the state, directly or indirectly, a double retirement salary. 
This act shall not be so construed, however, as to prevent local commu- 
nities from increasing the retirement salary received from the state. 

Sec. 7. If any teacher retired under the provisions of section two 
of this act shall be re-employed in any public or private school of this 
or any other State, his or her retirement salary shall cease, and in case 
such teacher qualified for a retirement salary under section one of 
this act, the retirement salary received already by such teacher under 
section two shall be deducted year by year in the amounts originally 
received. 

If any teacher retired under section one of this act shall be re-em- 
ployed in any public or private school of this or any other State his 
or her retirement salary shall cease. 

Sec. 8. Section 12 (2) of the School Teachers’ Annuity Fund 
Act is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect immediately. 


*(Prof. Cubberley suggests the following substitute: —The superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall each year determine, from reports 
made to him by county and city superintendents, the amounts that will 
be needed for the following fiscal year to pay the retirement salaries 
hereby made a charge upon the common school funds and high school 
funds respectively, and shall report the same to the state controller, 
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annually, between the | Oth day of August and the Ist day of September, 
at the time that he is required to estimate the amount necessary for 
other school taxes. This amount the state controller, between the dates 
above given, must certify to the State Board of Equalization to be 
added to the levy for school taxes for the State for the ensuing fiscal 
year. ) 


MY HILL OF BLUE AND GOLD 
Nora TUOMEY 
Sebastopol, California 


I came upon a hill all blue and gold— 
Its base the mighty western waters sweep, 
A hill that blent its gold with morning suns 
And blent at eve its blueness with the deep. 


Just buttercups, but thousands in their pride, 


Their gold crowns, wind-tossed, flaunted free and high; 
Just violets, close nestled head to head, 
In royal purple, yet all meek and shy. 


I set not foot on that sublime brocade 

God’s hand had spread upon that March-green hill, 
And empty, innocent, my hands refrained — 

I looked and ravished—look and ravish still. 


For yet I see, tho’ years and years have flown, 
That hill of blue and gold, that sky and sea, 
And tale or song of mine could never tell 
How heaven-glimpsed the memory is to me. 


The true purpose of art teaching is the education of the whole 
people for appreciation. 
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A HIGH-CLASS “SENIOR PLAY” 
H. O. WILLIAMS 
Principal Santa Barbara High School 


N the May number of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws, com- 
menting on the excellent production of a morality play at the San 
Francisco Normal School, the editor of this journal said, ““There can 

be no doubt that dramatic representation appeals strongly to youth. 
Are we using this avenue of expression as fully as we should? Think 
of the silly farces and nonsensical skits commonly presented by high 
school students. These same students would be no less interested in 
something worth while.” 

Because the teachers of the Santa Barbara High School thoroughly 
believe the above, they endeavored to make the annual “‘senior play” 
a dramatic production that was not only an appeal to the eye, but an 
expression of intellectual appreciation. The playing of the various 
roles of a classic drama, the working out of these roles in the close 
companionship of a sympathetic teacher, the storing of the mind with 
choice lines (not merely one’s own, but the lines of the other players as 
well)—all this must necessarily have high value in the moral and 
intellectual training of the youth. 

Last April we reached our high water-mark in the presentation of 
the old English comedy, ““The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” and 
this article is written in the hope that the account of the success that 
attended our efforts may encourage other schools to similar undertakings. 

As is the case in many high schools, it is customary in Santa 
Barbara for the senior class to give a play in the spring preceding its 
graduation. The money which is made from these plays forms our 
“Scholarship Fund,”’ which is loaned without interest to worthy grad- 
uates of the school to help meet the expenses of college. This worthy 
purpose is not the least of the benefits accruing from our dramatics. 

To give an Elizabethan comedy upon an Elizabethan stage, with 
Elizabethan absence of scenery, and to provide music, costumes, songs, 
etc., of the same period was no small task. Furthermore, this same 
comedy had been successfully produced in a similar fashion at Stanford 
University not long previously, and we ran the risk of ‘“‘odorous 
comparison.” 


Great as the task was, it was attempted with commensurate courage 
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and zeal by teachers and pupils, and our expectation and anticipation 
were more than justified by the event. 

The first great crux to meet and conquer was the stage. How 
could we with limited means turn an everyday, twentieth century 
theater stage into a fac-simile of the Globe that Beaumont and Fletcher 
wrote for? One of the boys with artistic proclivities, studied pictures 
of the old English stages and then designed ours. With the help of a 
local stage carpenter who entered heartily into the spirit of the thing 
this design was made a reality. The stage was approximately square, 
the rear portion being covered with a roof supported by two pillars. 
Along the sides below were boxes for the aristocracy, and above these, 
gallery boxes. ‘Those on the right were occupied by the orchestra, while 
the opposite ones were filled with a portion of the Elizabethan audience. 
For it must be remembered that not only did the presentation of the 
play involve actors, but audience as well, to bear out in toto the Eliza- 
bethan spirit. 

In the roof were two windows. Here the trumpeter appeared to 
proclaim the beginning and the end of the play, and from here was 
let down the painted drop, representing a forest scene. This drop was 
prepared by local talent and was the only bit of scenery used. Other 
changes of scene were indicated by cards with appropriate legends. 

The comedy is complex in structure, but not lacking in clearness. 
The players are about to present a romantic comedy called “The 
London Merchant,” giving the story of the trials and triumphs of an 
apprentice in love with his master’s daughter, when a grocer in the 
audience, suspecting from the title that the play is to satirize London 
citizens, insists upon its being altered “to the honor and glory of all 
grocers.” His wife seconds his demands and at her proposal, Ralph, 
their apprentice, takes the part of the grocer-hero. With this new 
actor interposed and the name changed to ““The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,” the play proper begins. Ralph, as a kind of Don Quixote, 
interferes frequently and ridiculously with the action of the original 
play, but not even so is he prominent enough to satisfy the grocer and 
his wife, who constantly interrupt with demands that Ralph be given a 
more prominent part. The humor is delicious. Under such remarkable 
conditions the play is carried on to a happy termination. 
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A HIGH-CLASS SENIOR PLAY 


Altogether there were upon the stage about sixty youthful actors. 
Not all of these had lines to give. There were gallants and ladies in 
the boxes referred to, amusing themselves with games and affecting an 
easy superiority to the stage-folk. The orchestra discoursed sweet old 
Elizabethan music, that did not bear evidence to the ear of the laborious 
research that had made it possible—and the orchestra was composed 
entirely of high school boys and girls. For entre acts there were quaint 
dances by some of the younger pupils, a double male quartet, Jonson’s 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” and a solo, “I Mun Be 
Married a Sunday.” 

The members of the orchestra and the dancers were all dressed 
in appropriate costumes of the period, the boys wearing the livery of 
the school, olive and gold, and the girls the livery of the class, gold and 
white. We found parents most willing to assist us, and when the design 
was furnished, the costume was forthcoming from the home. The 
costumes for the principal actors were, however, rented for the occasion. 

The town turned out en masse, and the result was a full house 
with receipts large enough to cover all expenses and add a goodly sum 
to the Scholarship Fund. 

We are convinced that dramatic interpretation appeals to youth 
and that it may be made the means of imparting some of the very best 
real education to be obtained in a high school. 


He Was WELL EQuipPeD 


A Methodist bishop was recently a guest at the home of a friend who 
had two charming daughters. One morning the bishop, accompanied by 
the two young ladies, went out in the hope of catching some trout. An 
old fisherman, out for the same purpose, wishing to appear friendly, 
called out: 

““Ketchin’ many, pard?” 

The bishop, straightening himself to his full height, replied: 
“Brother, I am a fisher of men.” 

““You’ve got the right kind o’ bait, all right,” was the fisherman’s 
rejoinder.—Success Magazine. 
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A JOURNEY TO WESTERN CHINA 
ROGER SPRAGUE 
Provincial University, Chentu, China 


N CONVERSATION recently with the authorities of the Provin- 
cial University at Chentu, I was informed by them that three 
graduates of the University of California have started for that city, 

two of them to instruct in the School of Mines and one in the University. 

In view of this, a letter from Chentu may be of interest. Some curiosity 

may naturally be felt as to what sort of a journey a person, ignorant of 

Chinese ways and trusting to his own resources, may have in traveling 

from California out into the most westerly of China’s eighteen provinces. 

I shall briefly describe the journey. 

When I left Berkeley for Chentu, I traveled for the first two days 
over the familiar Portland route to Seattle. The recollection of this 
portion of the journey became doubly interesting when I reached my 
destination, for my last impressions before crossing the ocean were of 
that portion of the world which presents the greatest contrast to China. 
In the journey from San Francisco to Seattle, one is traveling along the 
western border of North America, through that portion of the world 
where man has most recently begun to subdue nature to his needs. On 
reaching China, one is in a country where the process is complete; one 
has jumped from the youngest civilization to the oldest. 

Arriving at Seattle, the writer engaged passage on a Japanese 
steamer, one of a line of six plying between that port and Asia, and 
belonging to the N. Y. K. line, the steamers of which, Japanese built, 
_ owned, manned and commanded, connect Japan with nearly all the 
principal ports of the world. In some respects the vessel presented a most 
agreeable contrast to the steamers of the Great Northern line. From 
the time that we left port, there was never a hitch in the machinery, 
never a stoppage, never a jar; smoothly as the mechanism of a watch, 
the engines did their work. The vessel was staunch, of moderate speed, 
skilfully navigated, and although tossed on the great waves of the 
Pacific and sometimes delayed by head winds, we crossed the forty-two 
hundred miles separating America and Japan and reached Yokohama 
on schedule time. The only novelty during the voyage was the sight of 
the Aleutian Islands, just half way across. For one day the light fog 
around the horizon lifted and we saw a range of snowy mountains 
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seemingly twenty miles away. But while the Japanese are good sea- 
men, they are poor caterers. The first class was no better than second 
class should have been. When first class on a Japanese steamer is 
compared with first class on a Pacific Mail liner, the comparison becomes 
laughable unless you happen to be one of the victims. Then it is an 
occasion for tears. 

Three days we lay at Yokohama, the time affording opportunity 
for excursions into the interior of Japan and to the capital, Tokyo, to 
which Yokohama bears the same relation that the Piraeus did to Athens. 
Then we proceeded to Kobe, where another stop of about three days 
was made. Next to Moji for coal, and finally five hundred miles more 
to Shanghai. 

Totally ignorant of the Chinese language, I landed and secured a 
rickshaw. By showing my letter of credit to passers-by, I finally 
arrived at the bank to which it was addressed, picturesquely located on 
one back alley opening off from another. At least, so the location 
would seem to an American. As I was unable to speak a word of 
Chinese, and the bankers spoke no English, our conversation was neces- 
sarily brief, but “money talks,”’ and I was presented with three hundred 
Mexican dollars to defray my traveling expenses from Shanghai to 
Chentu. As each one of the packages containing $100 weighs between 
five and six pounds avoirdupois, I was not overjoyed by the form in 
which I got the money. However, I departed laden down and soon 
had a ticket purchased for Hankau and my baggage on board a steamer 
scheduled to leave that night. 

The next morning I awoke on the Yangtze river, and now for the 
succeeding few days I enjoyed what may truly be called the “delights 
of travel.” Most forms of travel have some disadvantages, but travel 
on a river steamer managed by a British company has none. A journey 
by rail is confining, wearisome, and dirty. Travel on the ocean, even 
when one is not subject to sea-sickness, has the disadvantages inseparable 
from the motion of the vessel. For the water is frequently rough and I 
may say that in crossing the Pacific it sometimes seemed as though we 
were being tossed about like the last grain of corn in the corn-popper. 
But on a river steamer the propeller does not fly out of the water, and 
there is no jar from the machinery. ‘There is no dirt, no dust, the 
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scenery is continually changing, and in the case of the steamers navigat- 
ing the Yangtze, the table and accommodations are above reproach. | 
am aware that a Californian’s idea of a river steamer is a stern-wheeler 
navigating the Sacramento or San Joaquin. But they don’t have that 
sort on the Yangtze. 

The Yangtze river may roughly be divided into three stretches of 
five hundred miles each; the first to Hankau, the next to Ichang, and 
the third to Chung King. On the first two stretches I found steam naviga- 
tion; on the third I found none, save for British gunboats. So at Ichang 
I must engage passage on a native junk (200 B. C. model) and travel 
to Chung King in that fashion. 

I fell in with three other foreigners and we chartered a junk. The 
thousand miles from Shanghai to Ichang by steam had taken six days 
including a half day’s delay while we changed steamers at Hankau. 
The five hundred miles by junk took twenty-nine days. Had I possessed 
a passport, I would have landed at a town half way and proceeded 
overland from there, four hundred miles to Chentu. Under the circum- 
stances I preferred to stick to the junk until I arrived at Chung King, 
where I secured a passport and traveled three hundred miles overland 


by sedan-chair to Chentu, taking ten days for the journey. These chairs 
are not carried by hand like those in the pictures, but the poles rest on 
men’s shoulders, two, three or four men being employed. With four 
men to carry my chair, four more to carry my trunk, another to carry 
the bedding, and a native servant who spoke no English, I was well 
provided for the trip. 


A four-bearer chair has a delightful, easy swing. A person can 
walk or ride as inclination prompts him, and so long as he is out in the 
country among the fields the method of locomotion is most delightful. 
Even in winter, the country has an agreeable appearance, while in sum- 
mer it is as though one were traveling through a most delightful park. The 
richness of the verdure and carefulness of cultivation must be seen to be 
appreciated or believed. But, and here is where the shoe pinches, it is 
frequently necessary to pass through towns and villages. Halts must be 
made for meals and also for rest at night. It is true that not all the 
large towns reek with filth, it is true that the towns of Western China 
are far more cleanly than those near the coast. Yet there still remains 
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more than enough to offend the senses of sight and smell. I can not 
say that I was called upon at any time to occupy a room beneath the 
floor of which the hogsty was located, the odor rising fragrantly through 
the cracks between the boards, but still, when I began to learn what 
travel in China is like, I felt quite sure that had I known in advance, 
my departure from Berkeley would have been quite doubtful. I began 
to understand why the missionaries bring all their people all the way to 
Chentu by water, following up the small streams and taking from one to 
two months more time than would otherwise be necessary. They do this 
principally to. avoid the overland travel, so shocking to the sensibilities 
of a new arrival. I can best make the point clear by stating that, with- 
out making any special inquiries, | heard from authentic sources of two 
white women who went insane on the way to Chentu when they saw 
what a horrible country they had come to live in. At the time when 
I was traveling to Chentu, a large party of Canadians were also on the 
road. They were landed at Hankau at the Chinese city instead of the 
foreign concession. While trying to make their way through the streets, 
one of the ladies fainted as soon as she began to appreciate what a Chinese 
town is like, and had to be carried back to the steamer, to be resuscitated. 
The above is a literal fact—I had it from an eye-witness. 


However, I arrived safely at Chentu after ten days’ of chair travel 
and was carried direct to the Provincial College where I was to give 
instruction. 


And now the reader might wish to learn what sort of a place I 
found, for a Provincial College in China corresponds to a State Univer- 
sity in America, and is the best imitation the Chinese can manufacture of 
the American article. I might go on to describe the institution, the city, 
the foreigners residing there, the many innovations along modern lines 
which have been introduced within the last few years. I might prolong 
this letter to a most unwarrantable length, but I must postpone all that 
for a future communication. 


Chentu, China, July 14, 1909. 
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THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ApA GERTRUDE JORDAN 
Chico High School 


That music should be given a place in every high school as it is in 
every well organized grammar school, is no longer doubted by any 
educator. There are still, however, many questions regarding the in- 
troduction and extent of a course for the high school of which the follow- 
ing are among the most important: 

1. Should music take a place in the high school curriculum equal 
in importance to that of English, mathematics or science, with the same 
credit given these toward graduation? 

2. Should music be an optional or a prescribed course and how 
extensive should the course be made? 

3. How can a regular course in music be easily and successfully 
installed ? 

First of all let us consider the practical and educational value of 
music. If it is to take a place with English, mathematics, languages 
or science, it must first of all be proved to be of equal educational value 
to the student. I believe that there is no subject in the high school 
curriculum as broad as music, when this subject is properly presented. 
In fact, nearly every other important subject in the high school is drawn 
upon in the study of music. First, mathematics is the basis of all 
theoretical study in music, and elementary theory must be studied in 
order to do any good practical work in singing; second, physics is 
touched upon directly, for sound is a physical phenomenon and should 
be explained as such in the class. 

Then, third, the student’s knowledge of English is constantly being 
drawn upon, for the song, which is the musical form most extensively 
studied and interpreted by the music class, is based primarily upon the 
poem. The teacher can not be too careful to select songs with beautiful 
words. Then, too, English and music have the common problem of 
meter or rhythm to solve. Any English teacher can pick out the musical 
boy or girl immediately, when it comes to versification, and the music 
teacher can, on the other hand, utilize the student’s knowledge of scan- 
sion in exemplifying rhythm. . Let her take a couplet and have the class 
scan it; then ask the question, whether the composer first composed his 
music, then sought the words, or whether he chooses his poem first. 
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Nine-tenths of the class will say that he composed the music first. Then 
watch their interest as you tell them the process of making a song. The 
poem is chosen for its beauty in rhythm and sentiment; then the rhythm 
or part measure is discovered, important syllables always falling upon a 
primary accent in the measure, less important ones upon a secondary 
accent, just as in scansion. Make a rhythmic picture of the couplet, 
then explain how the melody and the harmony are added. Give the 
class a couplet and have them individually find the rhythm for it and 
invent a melody. No knowledge of harmony is required for this and 
the students are always intensely interested in the work. Fourth, musical 
history and biography, which should be studied in every class, is merely 
a continuation of their regular historical work. In the high school the 
historical side is of great importance. With each new song the com- 
poser’s life should be studied and other works of the composer sung or 
played upon the piano or on some good mechanical instrument and 
interpreted by the teacher. Another interesting way by which to assimi- 
late the historical work with that of music is to compare the tendencies 
in music with those in politics and national history. 

Take the revolutionary period, for instance, during the nineteenth 
century; the same spirit of revolt against the old order of things is 
manifestly felt, first in Beethoven’s music, with its strange new har- 
monies, violently criticized by contemporary musicians but carried out 
by Wagner and other later musicians. Compare, too, the music of the 
seventeenth century with that-of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The later music will be found far deeper in conception and more com- 
plicated in harmony. Then compare the life of the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Is not the modern mode of living far more com- 
plicated and strenuous than the old? These things should be illustrated 
by the interpretation of examples. 

Recently an advanced class was singing Schubert’s ‘“Who is Sylvia?” 
After they had comparatively finished it, I played and sang (with 
apologies) several of Schubert’s songs, ““The Serenade,”’ “‘Ave Maria,” 
and ““The Erlking.”” First I translated the poem from the German, 
thus telling the story and pointing out to them, of course, that the author 
of the poem was Goethe, the great German writer. I told them, too, 
how he came to write the poem, bringing out to them its dramatic force 
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and cautioning them to watch for the same attribute in the music. Then 
as I went along playing and singing, I stopped to explain the theme of 
foreboding which comes in throughout the bass repeatedly and the con- 
stant repetition of chords in groups of three, representing the unceasing 
clatter of the running horses’ hoofs, the changing of keys and melodies 
to represent different voices and moods of the three speakers: first the 
father with his deep, soothing voice; then the child with its high-pitched, 
frightened little voice, and the Erlking with his luring, sweet, irresistible 
love song. I called attention to the peculiar harmonies which occur, 
particularly that discord which is repeated every time the child calls 
in fear to the father. Merely a jarring discord it is, but no harmony 
could express the anguish and fear of the child as this does. While 
I was doing this, not a sound came from the class. They were all 
interested, a class of twenty-one of which nine are boys. Some of the 
members of this class have never had music before of any sort but, being 
upper classmen, were allowed to enter the advanced course upon con- 
dition that certain extra work should be done outside the class. One 
of the boys who had never had music before came to me after class to 
inquire about some work, and said, “I’m getting a lot out of this course. 
I have never had music of any sort before, and it certainly makes a fellow 
feel small to find out how little he knows.” And this has been the 
attitude of most of the students. Out of a class of twenty-one who 
finished the first year’s work, nine are still continuing the second year’s 
work and seven were graduated last June. In a school of two hundred 
students forty-five are enrolled in music. — 

So much for the educational value of the course. Now for the 
practical value. First of all, in order to sing correctly, one must breathe 
properly and how many students of the adolescent age do this? _It is 
a known fact that singers are extremely robust. One seldom or never 
hears of a professional singer being affected with lung trouble, and this 
is undoubtedly due to the well developed lungs and vocal organs. This 
then is one great practical value of singing. Another value which I 
think may be called practical is its pleasure-giving possibilities. Every 
one who can sing enjoys singing, and those who can not always wish 
they could. On the other hand, many who have good voices can not 
read, and therefore do not have the pleasure from singing which they 
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might have, for one can no more easily learn to appreciate the classic 
treasures of music with no knowledge of its fundamental principles, than 
one can understand and really appreciate the masterpieces of English 
literature without a reading knowledge of the language. Another phase 
of practical value is the ear training. Students at first can not dis- 
tinguish one rhythm from another, can not distinguish the major from 
the minor mode, but after some training they learn quickly to distinguish 
these things and the moods they represent. In part singing, too, they 
should be taught to attend not only to the part each has to sing but to 
the melody, harmony, and rhythm of all other parts. 

It is interesting to watch the development of the song on the part 
of the class from its beginning of do, re, mi, step by step, to its blos- 
soming out in the full richness of melody, harmony, rhythm, and expres- 
sion of mood and thought, through the combined medium of words and 
music, in the tones of clear young voices. Nor is it difficult to secure 
real artistic effects after a short period of training. 

In my experience in the high school, I find students a little dubious 
at first as to whether or not a course in music is worth while; none of 
them, even those who have had outside training in voice culture or upon 
some instrument, realize the breadth of the subject, so only in a course 
of this sort can this deficiency be supplied. The sooner this fact becomes 
more generally known and music becomes regarded less as a mere ear- 
tickling process, which gives pleasure for the idle moment only, so much 
sooner will the American people begin their really artistic musical career. 
I do not mean to say that there has been no artistic musical work done 
in America. Far from it. But the taste of the general public is the 
criterion in all artistic matters, and the American taste is still in a very 
crude state, as may be proved by the large audiences who listen to 
vaudeville singing and to the ordinary comic opera, which are usually 
morally and musically not worth the time spent in listening. 

Now as to the introduction of a course of music in the high school: 
You have, first, the all important question of a teacher to decide. At 
present there is dearth of good teachers who can cope with the high 
school problem. A teacher who makes a success of any subject in the 
high school must understand the high school student, his virtues and 
failings and the best way to approach him. The high school boy par- 
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ticularly must be appealed to in a far different way than the little ones 
in the grammar grades. 

As to the course to be introduced, we have already a standard laid 
down by the University of California, likewise one for Stanford, to 
be followed. The University of California lays out three preparatory 
courses which can be introduced into the high school. For the first 
course, “21 a,”” one period daily with regular outside preparation would 
be required, or two years of daily recitations without outside preparation. 
The Chico High School has adopted the latter plan for it allows more 
students to enter the course, since there is a limitation upon the number of 
units a student is allowed to take in one year and there are too many 
required subjects to give music a place equal to English as a required 
subject. One year of music is required of every student, and one-half 
unit of credit is given for it toward graduation just as for one year of 
drawing. The year of required work in music may be taken at any time 
throughout the high school course, but preferably during the first two 
years. Advanced music is optional. A third year will eventually 
be added for the study of harmony and theory and perhaps at some later 
date individual instruction in voice, violin and piano. I do not par- 
ticularly favor the latter course in the high school, for individual training 
can not be done to advantage in a public school. 

This, then, is the course I should advise for the high school at pres- 
ent, either to cover one year with outside preparation or two years with 
little or no outside work. If the two-year course be adopted, a greater 
number of composers can be studied and much more can be accom- 
plished in ear training and choral work. 

Every high school should have a Glee Club, one for boys and one 
for girls if possible. The school at large should be given every pos- 
sible opportunity to hear good music. Allow the student body to hear 
the Glee Clubs and special classes render their songs occasionally, and 
every possible opportunity to hear individual artists should be given the 
whole student body. For in hearing good music they learn to appreciate 
it, and given a chance to hear plenty of the good, they will gradually and 
unconsciously dislike more and more the insipid sort, which alone most 
of them know. In this way will the musical and artistic taste of our 
American public be most quickly developed. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
C. L. BiEDENBACH 
Principal McKinley School, Berkeley, California 


HE teaching of foreign languages is no longer a theory in the 
McKinley Grammar School. It is a practice. For about three 
years we have been teaching Latin, French, German and Spanish 

to pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

This came about because of the happy conjunction of two desires. 
The pedagogical department of the State University wanted to find 
places for its graduate students to do practice work, and the principal 
of the school wanted to try the teaching of foreign languages. The 
result was the establishment of classes in the subjects named above. 
Since it was impossible to put this work into the regular school curriculum, 
it was decided to open classes at half-past eight in the morning for the 
benefit of those pupils who wished to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

So great was the demand that twelve classes had to be established, 
averaging from six to twenty pupils. This large attendance has continued 
to the present time, the children showing continually increasing 
enthusiasm. 

It has been proven to our entire satisfaction, that eighth and seventh 
and even sixth grade pupils are thoroughly competent to handle these 
subjects. Neither does the language study add to the burden already 
carried by them in their regular school work because there is no outside 
work required of them; they are taught by the natural method, all the 
work being conversational. In this way they get a good vocabulary 
which has the advantage of being based on concrete images. They soon 
acquire the ability to read new words, and to think in the language 
they are studying. Since the speaking of a language is largely imitative, 
this seems to be the best time to begin, because the child’s imitative 
power is greatest at this age; moreover, the vocal organs are more 
plastic than they are later, and the child easily acquires correct pro- 
nunciation. Being less self-conscious he finds less difficulty in expressing 
himself in the foreign language. 

Since the beginning of this plan, about sixty student teachers have 
been engaged in the work at different times, and there is a general 
agreement among them that the children are thoroughly competent to 
do this language work and that they obtain good results. 
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In order to get the child’s point of view, I recently asked a series 
of questions of all those entered in the various classes, in order to 
ascertain whether they had any clear ideas of their own as to their 
reasons for studying these languages. The answers to these ques- 
tions are very gratifying. Of course there were the usual number 
of answers which were either foolish, inadequate or insincere. But 
I found that the majority had excellent reasons for doing the work. 
Some were studying, especially those in the Latin classes, with the view 
to making future work in the high school easier. Some of these same 
pupils expressed the opinion that the Latin work was helpful to them 
in understanding their English work. Others that it was a good founda- 
tion for future work in other languages which they intended to pursue. 


Many were studying Spanish for future use in business, already 
realizing its importance upon this coast. It may be true that this idea 
was put into their heads by parents or other adults, still the fact remains 
that these pupils are giving up play time with the definite intention of 
availing themselves of the opportunity to secure help for future activities. 

Similar reasons were given for studying German and French. But 
I was pleased to find that many pupils gave as a reason for studying 
these languages a desire to become conversant with the mother-tongue 
of their parents and relatives, so that they might be better able to 
converse with them and understand their point of view. Many of these 
pupils expressed a desire, and it was a sincere one also, to be able to 
read literature in its own language. Some are preparing for travel 
abroad. One boy, looking forward to a residence in China in the near 
future, gave as his reason for studying German, that the only good 
schools in the Chinese city of which he would be a resident are German 
schools, and he wanted to be prepared to enter. 


One and all are studying these modern foreign languages with the 
distinct intention of learning to speak them. The answers given proved 
conclusively that the one hundred sixty children who are now studying 
these languages in this school have a definite purpose. 

The fact that this work has been purely voluntary is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the adoption of these languages into the regular course 
of study. I would not approve of their adoption as obligatory subjects, 
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but they should be made optional. This should not mean a further 
crowding of the curriculum. 

It is true that these pupils have been taking this work in addition 
to their regular studies, and it is also true that the present course is 
already too full. But it is not the proper remedy to keep out studies 
that are proving themselves to be of more value in our modern life. The 
thing to do is to completely reorganize the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades. To my mind, there are other branches of study which are not 
now included in these grades, which are even more important than the 
foreign languages; namely, general science, hygiene, civics, manual arts 
and domestic arts. All should be included in the course of study, 
and some of them should be prescribed. 

In this brief article on foreign languages in the grammar schools, 
however, it is not for me to suggest what might be eliminated to make 
room for them, or how to go about their introduction into our curriculum. 
It is sufficient to say that if technical work in grammar and arithmetic 
and abstruse problems in history, and other useless lumber, is cut out, 
there would be ample time for their study. They should not be obliga- 
tory, of course, but should be carefully selected according to individual 
needs, after joint conferences of teacher, parent and pupil. 

Such a course of procedure would not only give time enough 
for everything required, but would result in such an enrichment of the 
school work in those grades, that the present demoralizing exodus at 
the end of the sixth grade would cease. There must come about a 
complete reorganization of the work of our school system; the elementary 
work ceasing where it should, with the close of the first stages of child- 
hood, and the secondary beginning with the complete change, which 
marks the entrance of the child upon the period of adolescence. No 
other remedy will ever be found for the crime of forcing children out, 
of school too early but the simple one (all great reforms are simple) 
of giving them a chance to study what they need. 


ATTENTION! 
A storekeeper in Arkansas thus advertises: “‘] want eggs, and I 
want them bad.” Attention, cold-storage merchants!—Los Angeles 
Express. 
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THE CUNNING OF JUAN FERNANDO 
AppiE FAYE RICHMOND 


T WAS the latter part of August and the rodeo was almost finished; 
a few more days and the yearly branding of the calves would be 
over. I was sitting on the west porch of the ranch house uncon- 
sciously contrasting the free, open, western life with that I had been used 
to—the elbowing crowds of an eastern city, the din of paved streets and 
elevated railroads. The late afternoon sun blinked hesitatingly above a 
far ridge of tall pine trees, then sank to rest in its piny bed. ‘The cool, 
dark shadows falling across the low, brown hills transformed them into 
a misty, billowy sea, while the high peaks to the north and south, catch- 
ing the departing rays, were brilliant with gold and purple. As my eyes 
wandered aimlessly, my brain became soothed by the restfulness of this 
vast expanse of hills, mountains and sky; and I sank into dreamy 
contentment. 

Sitting thus I was painfully brought back to full consciousness by the 
increased noise from the branding corrals, as the soft western breeze for 
a few seconds blew more strongly. Though the corrals were a quarter of 
a mile down the road, I could hear distinctly the continuous bawling of 
the cows for their babies, and the pitiful cry of the calves as they were 
bound and the hot irons seared their flesh in an indelible mark of the 
rancher’s ownership. A thick cloud of dust raised by the stamping of 
the cattle and the pawing of the trusty, though impatient cow-ponies, 
partly obscured what otherwise I might have seen clearly. Wishing to 
watch the commotion and activity of a scene that had not as yet lost its 
interest for me, I focused my powerful binoculars to enjoy the play. 

Restless and almost mad with anxiety from the long day’s separation 
from their calves, the penned cows tossed their heads and stamped 
wildly. The ranch foreman and his helpers, anxious to complete a full 
*day’s work, hurried here and there binding this calf, branding that one 
and releasing others. A little apart from the corrals near a windmill 
and watering tank, a group of cowboys, probably from some adjoining 
ranch, were carelessly sitting their ponies and evidently enjoying the fun 
created by two of the group. Suddenly one of the two spurred his horse, 
wheeled quickly and galloped swiftly down the road. Then, as though 
possessed of two minds, he sharply drew rein and again joined the group, 
which instantly seemed enthused as by a new interest. But all became 
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confusion—the tired cattle at last given freedom crowded about the 
watering trough or ran out across the prairie calling to their calves to 
follow; and the calves, weak and lame from the effects of the cruel hot 
iron, wandered uncertainly about endeavoring to find their mothers. In 
the gathering dusk the cowboys rode away, the foreman and his helpers 
mounted their waiting ponies and started toward the house. 

Feeling strangely curious as to the little farce I had seen but not 
heard, I joined the boys as they rode up to the barn, hot and dusty from 
their exertions, and offered my help in the evening tasks. 

“T guess Sam Merrill *Il keep his mouth shut for a while even if 
he does go on stealing,”’ I heard one of the boys say. 

“Never saw old Juan so mad in my lite,” said another. “Wouldn't 
have that Mexican’s grudge for ‘money, marbles or chalk.’ I'd sure 
skidoo if he ever looked at me the way he did at Sam. And then when 
Sam told Juan ‘Quedado, senor,’ the greaser gave his pony the spurs 
and started to vamose but changed his mind to come back and make 
Merrill take back that threat about Anita. Whew!” and he gave an 
expressive shrug of his big, broad shoulders, “I’m glad I’m not behind 
Merrill’s ‘shaps.’ ”’ 

“‘Augh, you’re a coward anyway, Beans,” laughed one of the other 
boys, giving him a lick around the knees with his quirt. Beans, good 
naturedly, accepted the rough sign of affection but, nevertheless, stood 
by his opinion that Sam’s chances for life were too slim for him to enjoy. 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused by these scraps of conversation 
and I made up my mind to find out the particulars of the afternoon’s 
episode. And, yes, there was a woman in the case—there always is. 
And the romance gradually unfolded before my very eyes. 

Juan Fernando, contrary to most men of his race, was a thrifty 
Mexican, owner of a large ranch and many head of cattle and horses. 
An honest fellow he, but, possessing qualities of revenge and hatred 
toward any one who might seek to underhand him, he was feared by 
nearly every one. ‘Therefore, the neighboring ranchers had little to do 
with him. However, he attended to his own affairs although willing 
enough to help his neighbors in their round-ups were they short of help 
and wished his aid. His skill with a rope was little less than marvelous 
and to see him mounted on his splendid black horse, galloping full speed 
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after a stray maverick, his rope swinging in full, free circles, one would 
dub him a true type of the western plains. At the time of my story, he 
held a grudge against Sam Merrill, the foreman of the Prairie Crow, 
whom, it seems, Juan accused of stealing his unbranded calves and placing 
his own brand thereon. The accusation was apparently not without 
foundation for Sam had quite a bunch of his own cattle, or rather cattle 
bearing his own brand, and no one knew where he had got them. 

As an easy-going, venture-loving fellow, Sam had dropped into the 
northern New Mexico ranging district and from a cow-puncher had 
worked to the place of foreman. He was neither liked nor disliked by 
the men under him, although they sometimes wondered where his increas- 
ing herd came from, surmising, nevertheless, the source. One afternoon 
I saw him ride past the house dressed in his best suit of brown corduroy 
and sporting a new cowboy hat. His actions as he dismounted to open 
and close the gate at the end of the first pasture bespoke a purpose and 
I imagined an evil intent. I knew with certainty he was going to call on 
Juan’s little Anita and unconsciously I defended Juan and wished him 
success, for I knew he loved the pretty dark skinned senorita and would 
in all probability make her a good husband. But like all the fickle 
Spanish girls she chose the attentions of an American, no matter what 
might be his reputation, to those of a splendid man of her race. Yet she 
kept them both expectant as to her preference and choice. In other 
words, she dangled them to her whims. Her dark, expressive eyes could 
captivate nearly any man and her pretty mouth and shining teeth were 
charming indeed when she smiled. 

Though Sam had been warned to cease his frequent visits to Anita’s 
he still seemed to take pleasure in crossing Juan’s path and vexing him to 
the limit. The Mexican’s revenge appeared close at hand, but day after 
day went by and when the climax of affairs seemed inevitable, Juan 
mysteriously disappeared. Where he had gone no one knew. His 
foreman, indifferent to his absence, ran things his own way on the ranch 
not even answering an inquiry as to his employer’s whereabouts. A 
rumor was afloat that Sam Merrill could tell where he was if he chose 
to do so. To mea halo of mystery hung over Juan’s continued absence. 
Surmisingly I asked myself, “Could Merrill answer for the disappear- 
ance? If he were a cattle thief would a dastardly crime be beneath 
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him, especially if he had stolen Juan’s cattle and was on the brink of 
exposure? And then, did he want, regardless of all hazards, a clear 
track toward the pretty little Spanish girl?” 

These thoughts were occupying me one day as | was returning from 
a brisk gallop. Hearing the thud of hoofs behind me I turned and met 
Sam returning from Anita’s house. He was more talkative than usual 
and seemed glad to have met some one. Not knowing I was making a 
remark in direct line with his thoughts, I said rather abruptly, ““The 
East no longer holds a claim on me. The Western life has thoroughly 
fascinated me.” He looked about quickly with such an odd 
expression in his eyes that my pulse quickened and I felt that my sur- 
mises were true. But he only answered, “That so>”’ I could see he 
was thinking deeply and for some minutes we rode on in silence. Finally 
turning to me with rather an appealing gesture he asked in a confiding 
tone, “You have no one calling to you from the far East?” 

“No,” I replied, “‘no one.” 

“T’m tired of this life,” he continued. “I’ve practically lived the 
life of a bandit the past three years, but I’m going to reform. You can 
have the West with its dirty Mexicans, but for me, a sweet voice rings 
in my ears and I leave to-morrow in answer to its call.” 

The first November day had come and the mountains and canyons 
were ablaze with yellow and brilliant reds. The sycamore trees entwined 
with grape and ivy vines, the wild blackberry running riot, and the moun- 
tain ash all lent their colors to nature’s scheme. The light fall rains had 
settled the dust of summer and scented the air with a pungent odor of 
moist earth and decaying leaves. ‘The silence was broken only by the 
falling pine cones, the scurry of some timid furry creature, or the peck, 
peck, peck of the woodpeckers as they busily and untiringly stored away 
their winter supplies. The sun, a “blood-red orange,” dropped to sleep 
leaving a sky of burnished gold against which the pine trees on the high 
ridges were silhouetted in bold relief. 

As I sat on a fallen log enjoying the beauty and freshness of the 
November evening, something scarlet far down the road claimed my 
attention. A\s it slowly drew nearer I distinguished two figures on horse- 
back, and could it be true? Yes, surely that was Juan’s tall sombrero. 


Where had he been? and why had he returned? and who was with him? 
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Questions and conjectures filled my mind. Had Juan, again contrary to 
his race, withdrawn from the suit for Anita’s hand and given Sam Mer- 
rill full chance, or did he know that during his absence Sam would tire 
of the maiden so unsuited for him? and that the maiden would in time 
reject the American and long for him instead? <A redbird swept by 
me—symbol of the truth which flashed before me at the instant. Yes, 
the cunning of Juan Fernando had won. 

Almost before I realized it the two were opposite me and I fairly 
sprang to bid them welcome home. ‘They had ridden far that day to 
visit the priest, and their horses, tired and flecked with foam, champed 
their bits anxious for the evening oats. The couple tarried but a minute, 
then rode on up the canyon, a picturesque sight indeed—Juan, with his 
high hat, loose shirt, leather chapaderos and rattling spurs; Anita in her 
red dress (Juan’s gift), her black hair hanging in two long braids and 
across her shoulders a filmy lace shawl. Ass they crossed the creek and 
rounded a point of rock they faced about waving me an “‘adios,”’ and 
Juan, wealthy owner of Manzanita Ranch, doffed his hat gracefully and 
gallantly to the smiling Anita, his by right of love and cleverness. 
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A NEW PRESIDENT AT MILLS 


HE inauguration on December 11, 1909, of Dr. Luella Clay 
Carson as president of Mills College was an impressive ceremony 
and an event long to be remembered. ‘The inaugural ceremonies 

were held in Lisser Hall, which had been beautifully decorated for the 


occasion with potted plants and ferns. 


Dr. Charles R. Brown, the Oakland divine, presided and in felicitous 
phrase introduced the speakers. The opening address was made by 
President Prince L. Campbell, of the University of Oregon. Addresses 
of congratulation and hearty commendation were made by President 
David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, Professor George C. 
Edwards, of the University of California, and Professor Henry Suzzallo, 
of Columbia University. More than fifty congratulatory letters and 
telegrams were received from colleges and universities in the Eastern 
States. 


Great interest centered in the retiring address of Mrs. Susan Lincoln 
Mills, who has been actively connected with the college since its incep- 
tion, forty years ago. For the last twenty-five years she has been its 
president. In her address she reviewed the work of Mills College from 
the days when she and her husband planned the school, nearly a half 
century ago. She showed that Mills College has influenced directly the 
lives of more than six thousand young women who have been in attend- 
ance there. When one thinks of the indirect influence of these trained 
women upon the development of California, he must grant a large meed 
of respect and admiration for the venerable ex-president of Mills College. 
Truly she has done a good work, and many will arise to call her 


blessed. 


In her inaugural address, Dr. Luella Clay Carson spoke in warm 
appreciation of the work done by Mills College, and what the college 
stands for. She expressed the belief that there can be no nobler work 
than that of training girls to be self-reliant, efficient, genuine women. 
She was clearly mindful of the grave responsibilities of the position, and 
asked and expected the cordial co-operation of all friends of education 
to continue the excellent work for which Mills College is famed. Her 
address was closely followed by the audience, and her sincerity and 
ability seemed to those present a safe guarantee of a_ successful 
administration. 
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PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 


Under the auspices of the American School Peace League. Two 
sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the 
best essays on one of the following subjects: 


1. The United States, the Exemplar of an Organized World. 

2. The History of International Arbitration. 

3. The History and Significance of the Two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences. 

4. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the International 
Peace Movement. 

5. The Evolution of Patriotism. 

First set: Open to seniors in the normal schools of the United States. 
Second set: Open to seniors in the preparatory schools of the United 
States. Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will 
be given for the three best essays in both sets. Judges—Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, George M. Phillips, George W. Kirchwey, P. P. Claxton, 
Wilbur F. Gordy, James M. Greenwood, David Starr Jordan, James 
H. Van Sickle, Katherine H. Shute, Harlan P. Amen. Contest closes 
March I, 1910. Conditions of the contest: Essays must not exceed 
5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 
8x10 inches, with a margin of at least 114 inches. Manuscripts not 
easily legible will not be considered. The name of the writer must not 
appear on the essay, which should be accompanied by a letter giving the 
writer’s name, school and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, Mass., not later than March 1, 1910. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). The award of the prize will be made at the 
annual meeting of the league, in July, 1910. Information concerning 
literature on the subject may be obtained from the secretary. 


‘*There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death.” 





Gleanings 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Lester Gould was elected acting principal of the Franklin School, 
Eureka, California, vice the late Ernest Mitchell. 


Mrs. Harriet L. Wilson, Colusa, California, who has been a teacher 
in that place, has been appointed to the position in the commercial depart- 
ment in the Visalia High School. She will assume her new duties after 


the holidays. 


Miss Genevieve M. Cumberland will take charge of the Latin and 


German in the E] Cajon Union High School, Bostonia, California, after 
the holidays. 


Covey F. Graider has been appointed to a position as teacher of 
mathematics and history in the Santa Maria High School. 


Miss Marguerite Hyatt, of Sacramento, will succeed Miss May 
Dunn as assistant teacher in the Wheatland High School. Miss Dunn 
resigned owing to ill health. 


O. E. Kuhn, a graduate of Baker University and post-graduate of 
Harvard, has been appointed to complete the term of Miss Ora Boring, 
who was granted a year’s leave of absence from the Stockton School 
Department. Mr. Kuhn was formerly principal of the high school at 
Tucson, Arizona. 


G. Sergent, recently from Paris, has been appointed to take charge 
of the Modern Language Department in the Mount Tamalpais Mili- 
tary Academy, San Rafael, California. 


The Santa Clara County Institute was held in Normal Hall, San 
Jose, on the three days preceding Thanksgiving. Supt. D. T. Bateman 
had arranged a good program, especially strong in the high school 
section. Features of the general program were addresses by Dr. M. E. 
Dailey on “The Social Side of Education,” and by Supt. Alex. 
Sherriffs on “Medical Inspection of Schools.” Other speakers and 
lecturers from outside the regular ranks of the county were Mrs. Augusta 
C. Bainbridge, Henry Meade Bland, L. E. Armstrong, Judge P. F. 
Gosbey and Rev. Chas. R. Brown. 
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The Sacramento County and City Institute was held by Mrs. 
Minnie R. O'Neil, on November 22d-24th, in the Sacramento High 
School building. An excellent program touching many lines of interest 
had been prepared. Among the instructors were Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt, Mrs. L. V. Sweesy, Judge J. W. Hughes, Allison Ware, Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, L. E. Armstrong, D. R. Wood, T. P. Brown, 
and Dr. W. F. Snow. The musical entertainment and teachers’ reunion 
on Monday evening was a most enjoyable affair. 


The joint institute of San Joaquin County and Stockton city teachers 
was held at the Stockton High School building the three days preceding 
Thanksgiving. County Superintendent E. B. Wright and City Super- 
intendent Jas. A. Barr were in charge, and everything moved on 
smoothly and profitably. The lecturers were Supt. Edward Hyatt, 
Supt. Mark Keppel, Dr. Richard Gause Boone, Allison Ware and 
L. E. Armstrong. The social feature of the institute was a luncheon 
tendered the teachers of San Joaquin County by the teachers of Stockton. 
Superintendent Barr was toastmaster and presided with grace and tact. 


An interesting meeting took place in Oakland, December | 0th, 
when the principals of the schools in the territory recently annexed to 
Oakland met for the first time in a principals’ meeting as part of the 
Oakland Department. Supt. J. W. McClymonds made the opening 
address, and in a clear, forceful manner outlined the policy of the newer 
and bigger Oakland. He urged the principals to use all legitimate means 
for securing ample playgrounds for all the schools, especially those which 
shall be established from this time on. He pointed out the need of 
more facilities for industrial training. He demanded training in athletics 
for the good of the many instead of the few, and declared that athletics 
should be used to train boys to fair play. He welcomed the incoming 
schools as.represented by their principals, and expressed his conviction 
that they would become worthy members of the enlarged school system. 
Addresses of welcome to the incoming principals were then given by 
Principals T. O. Crawford, Chas. E. Keyes, P. M. Fisher, and J. P. 
Garlick. Appropriate responses were made by Principal F. S. Rossiter 
of the Fremont Union High School and David Williams of the Mel- 
rose Grammar School. County Superintendent Geo. W. Frick made a 
pleasing address, adding to the humor of the occasion by saying that 
while the new principals might move in or out of Oakland at their 
pleasure, they would be obliged to leave Alameda County to get out of 
his jurisdiction. 
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Joseph O’Connor, president of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion, has resigned, and will resume his position as principal of the 
Mission High School on January 1, 1910. Thos. E. Hayden has 
been elected president of the board to succeed Mr. O’Connor. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
held its annual meeting at Stanford University, November | 9th-20th. 


The Southern California Science and Mathematics Association held 
an interesting meeting at the Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, on 
December 4th. Addresses were made by Principal John H. Francis 
of the Polytechnic High School, Principal W. H. Snyder of Holly- 
wood, Prof. E. P. Brackett of Pomona College, Prof. H. B. Perkins 
of Throop Institute, Miss A. W. McNaughton of Pasadena, Prof. 
W. A. Fiske of Occidental College, Miss Katherine B. Ross of the 
Los Angeles Polytechnic High, Miss Florence Magowan of Glendale, 
and C. S. Milliken of Throop Institute. 








Hemet High School District (Riverside County) has voted $40,000 
for a new building. The old building and grounds with the premium on 
the bonds will furnish an additional $10,000. This school has an 
enrollment of 95, with six regular teachers. The principal, Edgar T. 
Boughn, writes enthusiastically that they will have the finest building 
in the southern part of the State. That is the way to feel. 








Superintendent Mark Keppel of Los Angeles County has an inter- 
esting article on “Judging School House Plans’’ in the December num- 


ber of the School Board Journal. 


Miss Mary Minta of the Stockton High School is in Europe on a 
year’s leave of absence. Her position is being filled by Miss Eva Torr. 








A. B. Carson, principal of the North Fork Grammar School, 
Madera County, has resigned. W. B. Cutler has been elected to the 


vacancy. 


At a meeting of the Oakland Board of Education, December 14th, 
two deputy superintendencies were established to meet the educational 
needs of the reorganized Oakland Department. Superintendent E. 
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Morris Cox of San Rafael and Superintendent A. C. Barker of Santa 
Rosa were elected to the positions at a salary of $3,300. We con- 
gratulate the Oakland Department on the choice of two remarkably 
good men. Mr. Cox was for several years city superintendent of Santa 
Rosa, resigning that position to go to San Rafael. He is now the 
president of the California Teachers’ Association. He has done much 
for education. His record is clean and strong. He will assume his 
new duties in Oakland on February 1, 1910. Mr. Barker was 
formerly city superintendent of Eureka, resigning to come to the bay. 
For two years he served as principal in the Oakland Department, leaving 
last June to accept the city superintendency of Santa Rosa. His recall 
now to the new Oakland deputyship is a deserved recognition of his 
ability and character. Mr. Barker will finish the year at Santa Rosa, 
and will begin his work in Oakland on July 1, 1910. 


San Francisco will please take notice of the salaries paid to deputy 
superintendents in Oakland. We trust that San Francisco will go 
Oakland one better and make it $3,500. 


At a meeting of the High School Club of San Francisco on 
November 29th, about forty educators from various secondary schools 
were present, in addition to several grammar teachers. Dr. M. E. 
Blanchard presided. The question of the “Right Guidance of Student 
Activities, Especially Athletics,” was discussed by G. A. Merrill of the 
Lick and Wilmerding Schools, H. Sheldon of the Lowell School, and 
Deputy Superintendent Heaton. Miss Southwick of the Lick School 
and Dr. A. W. Scott of the Girls’ High School spoke particularly of 
the part taken by girls in high school athletics. The next meeting of 
the club will be held during the coming meeting of the California 
Teachers’ Association in San Francisco. 


Thos. E. Hayden, president of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion, has a plan for the establishing of open air schoolrooms which 
he has recommended to the board. These rooms will be for the purpose 
of giving the younger pupils who are physically debilitated the invigor- 
ating benefits of fresh air and sunshine from a southern exposure, and 
will be so arranged that they can be closed during inclement weather. 


The front and back cover designs and the Christmas verse were made 
by students of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 
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OUTSIDE THE STATE 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil Reform 
Association offers, free of expense, pamphlets on Civil Service Reform 
to Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges 
willing to make these publications the subject of a lesson in their civics 
or American history course. The titles of the pamphlets are “The Merit 
System,”” ““The Spoils System” by Edward Cary, “The Merit System 
in Municipalities” by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, and a third simpler 
pamphlet prepared by Elizabeth Luther Cary for grammar school use 
called ‘“‘A Primer of the Civil Service and the Merit System.”” As the 
circulation of this offer directly to the heads of schools and colleges must 
of necessity be gradual, the Massachusetts Auxiliary takes pleasure in 
announcing to teachers and others interested in the subject that copies of 
the above pamphlets may be obtained free on application to the secretary, 


Miss Marian C. Nichols, 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Board of Education has ordered that the 
words ““No flowers’’ be placed on invitation cards at all commencement 
exercises of grammar and high schools. 


The Indiana State Association of City Superintendents and School 
Boards is urging the enactment of a law pensioning teachers who have 
been long in the service. The measure proposed was drawn up by a 
committee headed by State Superintendent R. J. Aley, and, if passed, 
will provide an annuity of not less than $250 for every teacher who 
has served thirty-five years. Above this amount the pension is to be 
determined by the number of years of service, upon a basis of | per 
cent of the average salary per annum for the five years previous to 
retirement. 

It is explained, to make the plan clear, that if the average salary 
of a teacher who has been in service for forty years has been $1,000 
per year for the five years preceding his retirement, he is to receive | 
per cent, $10, multiplied by forty, which would make his annual pension 
$400. The report also provides for disability pensions after fifteen 
years of service upon proper proof of disease or infirmity. Retirement 
pensions are to be given for not less than thirty-five years of service and 
to applicants not under sixty years of age. Provisions are made for 
securing the money for the pensions through a fund made up of gifts, 
grants, devises and bequests in money and property, the income from 
interest and investments to pay the pensions.—School Board Journal. 
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The Milwaukee school system is providing for the fuller use of the 
city’s educational plant for the education and social welfare of the adult 
population. For the current school year provision has been made for 
two evening high schools and sixteen evening schools in the ward school 
buildings. The free lecture course includes lectures on methods of social 
progress by Jane Addams; on politics, social life, commerce and industry 
in South America by Professor Paul S. Reinsch; on forestry and 
conservation of natural resources by E. M. Griffith, state forester; on 
schools and school problems by A. E. Winship; on history, archaeology 
and geography and travel by other lecturers. Three social centers are 
conducted, the work including reading and study, games, gymnastics, 
industrial work and instruction in civics, history, oratory and music. 


Out of a total of 27,269 schools in Japan, all but 249 are public 
schools. Since the school system in Japan is the result of the careful 
study of the educational systems of the leading nations of the world, the 
great preponderance of public schools in that country is a remarkable 
tribute to the value of the public school system. 


Not long ago some high school boys were warned about going into 
cigar stores and pool rooms at intermission because of the bad habits 
certain to be formed there. The leader of the boys answered the prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and school board members in about these words: 
*““Where shall we go? You give us no playground; we are not allowed 
freedom in the schoolhouse; and we are in serious need of some unham- 
pered fellowship with each other. Tell us of a better place to stay.” 
These school authorities had brought home to them by this lad, I think, 
something of the significance of this almost inhuman treatment of vigorous 
boyhood in our cities. Had the principal, superintendent and director 
dared to answer as they thought, they would have been obliged to 
answer: “It is ours and the people’s fault, not yours.”-—Prof. L. W. 
Rapeer in The Playground. 


From 1870 to 1908 the number of children of school age in the 
United States increased from 12,055,443 to 24,262,930; the number 
of pupils enrolled, from 6,871,522 to 16,890,818; the daily attend- 
ance from 4,077,347 to 11,925,672. The percentage of the popula- 
tion of school age enrolled in the schools increased from 59.3 per cent 
to 76.6 per cent. The average length of the school increased in the 
same interval from 132.2 to 151.8 days. 
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The Legislature of Washington has passed a bill requiring 100 
square feet of playground per child for all new schools in the State. 


In lower New York there is a movement on foot to close certain 
streets to trafic from three to six o'clock, for play after school. This is 
a unique and suggestive way of providing adequate play room for 


children. 


Seventy-six per cent of the teachers of the United States are women. 


The West Virginia Board of Health has ordered 10,000 placards 
containing suggestions for prevention of tuberculosis, to be placed in the 
school rooms of the State. 


Tests recently made with tuberculin in the Sea Breeze Hospital, 
Coney Island, indicate that from 25 to 30 per cent of the children under 
ten years of age from the east side of New York City are infected with 
tuberculosis. 


One of the imperial universities of Japan has 7,000 students, and 
one of the private universities 9,000. 


Cincinnati held a summer school for pupils who failed to pass grade 
last year. There were 621 ‘“‘failed” pupils enrolled this summer for 
six days a week for forty days. Upon taking their examinations it was 
ascertained that 445 of the 621 passed, and of these, 142 passed with 
honors.—School Century. 


The rule forbidding corporal punishment in Minneapolis has been 
repealed. Henceforth principals may spank juvenile offenders. 


The Battle Creek (Mich.) Board has passed a rule forbidding the 


abrogation of contracts to permit teachers to get married. 


‘The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at its recent meeting 
outlined a state campaign for higher salaries. 


Henceforth every new school building in Boston must contain one 
open-air room. 
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Masie’s THE Book oF CHRISTMAS. By Hamilton W. Mabie, with 
drawings by George Wharton Edwards. Cloth, 369 pages. Price, 
$1.35 postpaid. The MacMillan Company, New York; San 
Francisco, 567 Market street. 


This book is a gathering together of the best things that have been 
written about Christmas, the spirit of the time, the old customs and 
beliefs, the appropriate sports and revels, and the best Christmas carols 
and hymns. George Wharton Edwards has made a large number of 
admirable decorative drawings, and in addition there are many repro- 
ductions of celebrated pictures by great artists. 


FARNSWORTH’S EDUCATION THROUGH Music. By Charles Hubert 
Farnsworth, Adjunct Professor of Music, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York; San Francisco, 565 Market 


street. 


A valuable text for instruction in the art of music teaching, setting 
forth clearly methods of presentation applicable to any system. The 
correlation between music and the rest of the curriculum is kept con- 
stantly before the reader. The principles of teaching, the nature of the 
musical ideas with reference to interpretation and structure, the devel- 
opment of ideas through experience, and the plan of instruction by topics, 
are all clearly and helpfully treated. Beginning with the kindergarten, 
the work for each school year is logically and systematically presented 
as to problems, teaching plans, suggestions and devices to be applied, 
and the average amount of work to be accomplished each year. Not 
only are music reading and song singing discussed, but the various forms 
of written work in music, from simple dictation to original composition, 
are carefully presented. 


DeEcisiVE BATTLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock, 
from the writings of Hart, Higginson, Chadwick, Hosmer, Lossing 
and others. Cloth, 379 pages. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


As the editor of this book well says, the present tendency in his- 
torical writing is to treat military affairs very briefly. While approving 
this general tendency, he feels (and the reviewer agrees with him) that 
good, clear accounts of the great battles which have shaped the course 
of our history should be readily available. So the editor has taken 
from our best authors interesting descriptions of the great military crises 
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in American history, with a synopsis of intervening events, so as to 
give sequence to the whole. This volume is similar in purpose and 
plan to Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” This book 
has a place. Boys will demand stories of our great military heroes. 
Give them the truth from our best historians. This is a good book for 
the school library. 


SELECTIONS FROM ByRON, WoRDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS AND 
BROWNING. Edited by Charles Townsend Copeland, Lecturer on 
English Literature in Harvard University, and Henry Milner 
Rideout. Cloth, 16mo, 311 pages. Price, 40 cents. American 
Book Company, New York; San Francisco, 565 Market street. 


This, the most recent addition to the Gateway Series of English texts, 
the general editor of which is Henry Van Dyke, contains 92 selections, 
all of which are included in the College Entrance Requirements in 
English. In connection with the selections from each of the five poets is 
an introduction giving a short biography and some account of the author’s 
work and its tendencies. The notes are brief and supply only needed 
assistance. The poems included are such as every scholar should be 
familiar with, and as here presented, they are in a form which makes 
them clear, interesting and helpful to those who are beginning the study 
of literature. At the same time, they supply the knowledge which the 
student needs to pass the entrance examination. 


CUBBERLEY’S CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION. By 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Ph. D., Professor of Education in Stan- 
ford University. Cloth,.70 pages. Price, 35 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have recently projected a fine new 
series known as the Riverside Educational Monographs, under the 
editorship of Profesor Henry Suzzallo of Columbia. Among the 
volumes now ready is this book by Professor Cubberley. Aside from 
its marked educational value, this book will be of special interest to Cali- 
fornia teachers because of their personal acquaintance with the author. 
This book is very readable and decidedly instructive. The editor of 
the series well calls it an “‘illuminating historical treatment of educa- 
tional reconstruction.” 

But it is more than that. While the first and second chapters 
(“Changes in the Nature of Our Life” and ““Changes in the Concep- 
tion of the School’’) treat the historical development of American educa- 
tion in a singularly clear and easy manner, the third and last chapter 
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(“‘New Conceptions and Present Tendencies”) deals largely with 
reasonable probabilities of the near future. 

For the busy teacher who would guide her daily work by a simple 
knowledge of the past, present, and probable future of the field in 
which she is working—the American public school—this book is easily 
the best we have seen. ‘We commend it to reading circles of teachers 
everywhere. 


WILKINSON’S PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By John W. Wilkinson, 
A. M., Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Okla- 
homa; formerly Professor of Agriculture in Northwestern Normal 
School, Alva, Oklahoma. Cloth, 12mo, 383 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, New York; 
San Francisco, 565 Market street. 


This book forms a complete and practical treatise on agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, landscape gardening, animal husbandry, stock 
feeding, roads and roadbuilding, and country life conveniences. It is 
suited for the eighth grade of grammar schools, or for high or normal 
schools. The subject is presented so that it fits the pupil, with a specific 
definite technical training, for the activities of farm life. The order of 
topics is natural and reasonable, and considerable historical matter is 
introduced. Each chapter is followed by exercises providing laboratory 
work, questions on the text for review, and references to other books. 
This volume is replete with handsome illustrations, and is adapted for 
use in any part of the United States. 


KAYSER & MONTESER’S FOUNDATIONS OF GERMAN. By C. F. 
Kayser, Ph. D., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Normal College of the City of New York, and F. Monteser, Ph. D., 
Head of German Department, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, 224 pages. Price, 80 cents. American 
Book Company, New York; San Francisco, 565 Market street. 


This book meets the needs and wishes of the many teachers who 
desire to reduce to a minimum all preparatory work, and to introduce 
the learner at the earliest possible moment to the literature of the language. 
It therefore presents only topics which are absolutely essential, and pre- 
sents them briefly though clearly. It makes large use of what has been 
called “‘living grammar,” and thus enlivens the instruction, stimulates self 
activity, and develops the feeling for correctness in speech. It lends itself 
excellently to conversational practice, as the vocabulary is selected from 
the language of every day life, and the phrases are of a colloquial and 
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strictly idiomatic character. The connected readings are simple, and 
offer material for composition and reproduction. The lessons are strictly 
progressive, and the English exercises give the pupil a chance to test his 
knowledge and power, while the exercises in word formation stimulate 
his interest in the building up of the vocabulary, which will be of great 
service in future sight reading. 


FANSLER AND FANSLER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH FORM AND 
DicTion. Cloth, 310 pages. Price, 75 cents. Row, Peterson & 
Co., Chicago. 


This book is unique. It is not a textbook on composition and 
rhetoric, nor is it designed to take the place of such a book. It is 
adapted for use with any such book. It provides in the most convenient 
form (1) a brief, clear, definite statement of each principle of punctua- 
tion, capitalization, diction, with ample illustrative examples, (2) an 
abundance of sentence material for students to work over in applying 
the principles. 

For teachers desiring a good drill book to furnish supplementary 
work to the regular text in language, this book will prove helpful. 


CoNANT’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY WITH TABLES. 
By Levi L. Conant, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in the. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Half leather, 8vo, 302 pages. 
Price, $1.20. American Book Company, New York; San Fran- 
cisco, 565 Market street. 


This book presents in a:concise and yet thorough manner an 
adequate treatment of both the theoretical and the practical sides of 
elementary trigonometry. The material given has been thoroughly 
tested in the class room. An important feature of the book is its logical 
rigor, making it as remarkable for scientific accuracy as for practical 
usefulness. Under every topic or every new type of example, a model 
solution is first given. Not only does the book give a comprehensive 
treatment of the triangle and its application to surveying, but it offers 
sufficient additional material to equip the student for subsequent study 
in higher mathematics. 

The Plane Trigonometry is also issued separately with or without 
tables; the Plane and Spherical Trigonometry is published without 
tables; and the tables may also be secured separately. 
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THE IRISH TAILORS 


7th and Market Streets San Francisco 


THORONESS IN ENGLISH Savis’ctvte, CAsor, worRY 
Teachers of English Composition in High Schools, wouldn’t you like to see this book? 


“EXERCISES IN ENGLISH FORM AND DICTION” 


FANSLER AND FANSLER 
MAXIMUM OF TRAINING MINIMUM OF LABOR 
FLEXIBLE CLoTH, 320 PAGEs, 7x8% INCHES, RETAIL PRICE 75c. _—_ Correspondence Invited. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO., 388 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO 
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BOYNTON—ESTERLY 
California Teachers’ Agencies 


Cc. C. BOYNTON 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CALVIN ESTERLY 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Oldest continuous management on this Coast. 
Our PRESENT MANAGERS have never been changed and have 
located more teachers than those of all the other Agencies on this Coast, 


combined. 


A majority of California High School Teachers are registered with us. 
One of the oldest Professors in the University of California says: 


‘Inside of three years from the date of their graduation, I notice that 
practically all of the strong teachers are registered with your Agency.” 


SCHOOLS 
desiring to engage the services of 
Competent Teachers are invited to 
communicate with us. We give 
prompt and definite information. 
Allservices free. Send for booklet. 


TEACHERS 


well qualified for specific work of 
any kind and open for engage- 
ment, are urged to enroll with us. 
We can assist you. Send for ap- 
plication blanks and booklet. 


We find PLACES FOR TEACHERS, but we are also 
looking for TEACHERS FOR PLACES. 


Call and see us during the State Teachers’ Association. 


HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 
ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


219 PRATT BRIDGE, dissectible model, Price $3.75 


LET US BRIDGE OVER YOUR LABORATORY TROUBLES 
UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HOLIDAY BOOKS| 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


565-571 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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New Macmillan Books 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 

By Archibald L. Hodges, Instructor in Latin in the Wadleigh High 

eebool. ao York City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. xiii-+522 pages. 
.25 net. 

This is the fourth book in the Macmillan Latin Series edited by Dr. 
J. C. Kirtland. The book includes the entire text of the Commentaries, a 
comprehensive introduction, helpful notes, a complete vocabulary and lists 
of word-groups. Maps in black and in color, colored battle plans, and 
numerous illustrations throw light on the text. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 

For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Professor of Physics, 
Northwestern University, Revised by Franklin T. Jones, Teacher of 
S140 cnt University School, Cleveland. 12mo. Cloth. xiv -+ 435 pages. 

-10 net. 

A brief yet clear and logical presentation of the fundamentals of 
physics. The plan is well defined, the experiments easy and the appa- 
ratus simple. Special provision is made for reviews. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 

By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and Farm Management, 
New York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell University. 12mo. 
Cloth. xxiv -+ 434 pages. $1.10 net. 

This book meets the need for a thorough-going text on agriculture for 
high schools, normal schools and academies. It covers the general sub- 
ject of plants in relation to the soil, climate and their environments, 
raising of live stock, systems of cropping, and farm management. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE ELEMENTS 

OF AGRICULTURE 

Paper. 32 pages. 12 cents net. 

Teachers who have not had an opportunity to study agriculture and 
yet are called upon to teach the subject will find in this Manual all 
necessary assistance. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 571 Market St., San Francisco 


Che 


FiskTeachers’ Agencies | | Union Square 
Over 27,000 Positions Filled HOTEL 


Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY R. H. GATLEY, Manager 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES Ly AAA 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. European & American 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue PLANS 


ormen overces RATES REASONABLE 
Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 

ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 

apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 

Wash., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 


os taagias eadekiing "Westen Soamaal of Cor. Post and Stockton Streets 


Education. 
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HEALTH STUDIES 


By DR. ERNEST B. HOAG 
Lecturer in Hygiene, University of California, 
Medical Director of Schools, Berkeley, California. 


q A new departure in Physiology and Hygiene teaching. 
@ A book which deals with the things of every-day life. 


@ A book which teaches the pupil how to adjust himself 
successfully to his health environment. 


@ The Physiology which is introduced is so simple and so 
direct that pupils not only understand it, but also enjoy it. 


@ Endorsed by the best scientists, physicians, school super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan says of it: 


*‘I find it extremely interesting and accurate. I hope 
it will receive the sale which it certainly deserves.’’ 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., S. F. 


Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 


IF THE STATE READERS 


are UNSATISFACTORY in your school, it is because the 


METHOD READERS 


you are using do not prepare the pupils for the vocabulary 
found in the STATE READERS. A large amount of time 


is wasted on phonograms which are seldom, if ever used. 


THE BALL PRIMER and MANUAL 


prepare the pupil for the STATE READERS. 


TRY THEM 
Can & & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET STREET . : SAN FRANCISCO 
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Individuat Globes 


Are _indispens- 
able for the ge- 
ography class, 
for seat work 
and in conjunc- 
tion with the 
larger school- 
room globe. 


Price 50 cts. 
Per Doz. $5.00 


Atkinson & Meritzer 
Historical Maps 


The best for the history class. We 
will send a set on approval to any 
high school principal in California and 
pay charges both ways if not wanted 
when seen and examined. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco 
210-212 North Main St., Los Angeles 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


STENCIL BOARD 
STENCIL BRUSHES 
STENCIL DESIGNS 
PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA 
RAPHIA FRAMES 
POLISHED REEDS 
CARPET WARP 
MACREME CORD 
RUG YARN 
COLORED JUTE 
PLAIN JUTE 
TYNDALL LOOMS 
MANUAL TRAINING 
SUPPLIES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
KINDERGARTEN 
MATERIAL 


Milton Bradley Co. 


575 MARKET STREET, San Francisco 


HOTEL HOLLAND 


Ellis, Near Powell St., San Francisco 


Best Location inthe City Fireproof Building 
All Modern Conveniences European Plan 


Rates from $1.00 Per Day and Up. Rates with 
Bath, $1.50 Per Day and Up. 


NEW BOOKS 


Humane Education, 2 Vol. each $ .40 

anguage Games - - 50 
Blackboard Reading - 50 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller 30 
World Babies - - - 40 
Book of Lullabies - - 40 


Send for our list of Twenty Primers 


Educational Publishing Company 
717 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Larson & Company 


Designers and Makers of 


Class, College and Frater- 
nity Pins and Badges 


Designs and Estimates upon request. 


150 Post St., Jeweler’s Building 
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W. MORGAN & CO. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
673 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 


We Make A Specialty of 


Churches Schools Auditoriums 


and 
Other Public Buildings Requiring Thorough Ventilation 


Write or call on us for information 
regarding above, or for 


Sanitary Ventilated School Closets and Urinals 


OUR MOTTO 
PURE AIR AND PLENTY OF IT 


The School Desk 


Piet Cae = |THAT WINS ITS WAY 


PT 
=.) 


We have at all times a most 
complete assortment of 


Chemicals and 
Glassware , 


for Laboratory Work in Schools ANDREWS NONOISE DESK 
and Colleges. ABSOLUTELY AND PERMANENTLY NOISELESS 


For nearly half a century the name Andrews 
on _ school desk has one mark of quality—a 
quality mever approached by a competitor. An- 

Send for our Catalogue drews school furniture is known and is famous 
throughout the civilized world. In use in all 
countries. If you need School Desks or Supplies, 

JUSTINIAN AIRE MPANY such as Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, etc., let 
C C us know your wants and we will send you prices 
most attractive. 


575 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


422 Paciric BLoG., SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


eee 
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OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


CROSSES 
High Sierra 
Great Salt Lake 
By Daylight 


Chicago in Three Days 


Electric lighted— Fast Flying Cross- 
country Train—Luxuriously Equipped. 
Pullman Drawing Room Stateroom 
Vestibuled Sleeping Cars. 


Careful and attentive dining service. 
Parlor Observation Car with Library 
and Cafe, Ladies’ Reading Room, Gen- 
tlemen’s Smoking Room. 


Daily News Bulletins, Latest Papers 
and Magazines. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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